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A REVOLUTION IN BELGIUM. 


The news of tbe fall of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic power in Belgium is ulmost as wonder¬ 
ful as would be the report that the Dutch 
bad lost Holland. The Ultramontanes 
have had their own way hitherto in tbe 
small kingdom, and have ruled both eccle¬ 
siastically and civilly. Only once has the 
control of civil affairs been out of their 
hands, aDd that only for a short time. 
Tbe priests, by means so well known nnd 
successful in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, soon succeeded in ousting the 
Liberals and reinstating their own favor¬ 
ites. Aeain it has happened, to their sur¬ 
prise and mortification, that the Liberals 
have won in the elections; and the an¬ 
nouncement of tbe victory has been fol¬ 
lowed by the resignation of the Ultramon¬ 
tane ministry and the succession of a Liberal 
government. In tbe hope of assisting the 
restoration of the Ultramontane power, the 
Vatican has summoned the Papal Nuncio 
at Brussels to return; and, without doubt, 
every means will be used to induce tbe 
pe- pie to return to their allegiance to tbe 
Catholic party, with what success it would 
be impossible to predict. 

The overthrow of tbe ministry means tbe 
defeat of Cardinal Deschamps, who bad 
more to do with its creation, perhaps, and 
more influence in governmental affairs, ex¬ 
cept wl'b King Leopold, than any other 
man in Belgium. He is a member of the 
Order of Rederop'ion and has secured 
bishops who ar u attached to this power^il 
order nnd to himself. Catholic Belgium, 
unlike Catholic Spain, has been tolerant of 
oUier religions—though not because the 
Church wanted tolerance; but because the 
constitution and the king, who is a liberal 
and intelligent ruler, demanded it. The 
state supports a Protestant, as well as the 
Catholic Church, though the former has 
scarcely ex sted save in name. The great 
majority of the five millions of Belgians 
are Catholics, and Cardinal Deschamps has 
been careful that his clergy should have 
possession of all the old national church 
property, renovated and in good condition. 

The Protestantism of Belgium, which 
has been an unknown quantity for many 
years, begins now to awaken into a vigor¬ 
ous life; and the late reports from it give 
grounds for hopes of a brighter and more 
useful future. The downfall of the Ultra¬ 
montane ministry, the influence exerted by 
M. ae Lavel^ye and other prominent men 
in favor of Protestantism, some unwise 
measures by tbe Catholic hierarchy, and 
the readiness of the people in many places 
to turn their hacks on Ultramontanism, 
combine to give the Protestant movement 
a very favorable opportunity. Tbe 
foundation for the propagation of 
Protestantism was laid many years 
ago, in the labors of colporteurs, 
who did their work so thoroughly that 
the Scriptures are to be found in many 
Catholic families. Upon ground thus pre¬ 
pared the Evangelical Society of Belgium 
has been at work, and now finds itself in 
possession of a ripe and rich field. The 
Society, which was organized about forty 
years ago, has congregations of three 
classes: organized churches, congregations 
preparing for organization, and mission 
stations. The headquarters of the Society 
are at Brussels, where the reception of 
numerous requests for preachi rs shows 
how the spirit of inquiry is prevailing. 
“There never has been,” sayR a Belgian 
letter in tbe Evangelical Christendom, “such 
a time for Belgium since the days when 
Philip of Spain and the Duke of Alva 
burnt out tlie Gospel.” 

Some interesting particulars are given of 
tbe progress of the Gospel. In one small 
rural village a Protestant service has been 
lately established, growing out of the way- 
aide preaching, for a brief period, of two 
young men. Bent out from Brussels. The 
peasants, to the number of seventy or 
more, gather in a small hired room and 
hear the Gospel. They have not yet sep¬ 
arated formally from the Cbu&h of Rome 
and “the crucifix still stands on the 
mantelpiece.” But they have learned 
many Gospel hymns and read the New 
Testament. In Bart Dame-Avelines, a 


town of 2,000 inhabitants, a Protest¬ 
ant Church has been established, with 
an attendance of 800 to 400. The histo¬ 
ry of this society is a brief one. The 
village priest, who was greatly beloved and 
who taught the people much sound doc¬ 
trine, was removed by bis superiors for this 
reason. The people were so indignant at 
this action that, at the suggestion of a farm¬ 
er’s wife, who had influence among them, 
they sent to Bruxelles for a “ ProteBtant 
preacher.” The first meetings wefe at¬ 
tended by from 500 to 1,000, of whom 
about 300 have resisted all efforls to induce 
them to return to the Catholic Church. “At 
Charleroi, says a correspondent, “ a town of 
15,000 inhabitants, there is now a large and 
flourishing church of 1,100 persons, of 
whom 150 are communicants, almost all 
formerly Roman Catholics. This town is 
the center of a district containing many 
populous villages, all accessible to the Gos¬ 
pel. Services are held in nine different 
places by the paBtor, in which he is assisted 
by ten Christian men of the congregation; 
and nil their operations indicate a living, 
healthy church. A new building is greatly 
needed at Charleroi, to replace the old one, 
which is now too small for the congrega¬ 
tion.” 

Tho Evangelical Society began, a few 
years ago, a work among the workmen at 
Brussels, which is yielding important re¬ 
sults. These workmen, who have homes 
in the surrounding country, stay in lodging- 
houses in the capital during the week, re- 
turningto their families on Sunday. They 
have been visited by agents of the Society 
and gathered into Bible classes and schools, 
and led in considerable numbers to pro- : 
fession of conversion. By the labors of these j 
workmen in their own homes the Gospel is , 
being rapidly spread, and village after vil- 1 
Inge sends foran Evangelical pastor. Some 
English missionaries have assisted the | 
Evangelical Society in this and other 
scliemes of evangelism, a church of 300 at¬ 
tendants at Spa being one of the results. 

Flanders has been hitherto almost im¬ 
penetrable to the ngents of the Society. It 
is intensely Catholic, jondering implicit 
obedience to bigoted and exacting priests. 
A colporteur, who hus been laooring in Os- 
tend and other towns, has been several 
times driven away and threatened with vio- I 
lence. The fact that the people can only 
be reached by the Flemish tongue has also 
been an obstacle; but two Flemish young 
men are now in training at Brussels, and it 
is hoped that otherB may be secured for 
evangelistic service in Ghent, Antwerp, 
Bruges, andOstend. 
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A COLONY OF CRAZY PEOPLE. 


METHODS KOlt TKEATING LUNATIC'S IN 
BELGIUM. 

A Visit to Gheel, the Celebrated Belgian 

Retreat for the Insane—A Town in 

which Eoery Family Takes Care of the 

Lunatics. 

From the Pall .MlciH Gorrtfc. 

Yesterday an excursion to the lunatics’ 
colony at Gheel was undertaken by 
about forty members of the Interna¬ 
tional Medical Congress. Gheel is situ¬ 
ated in the province of Antwerp, and in 
that portion of Belgium known as 
Cauipine, a Hat country, with fine brae- 
iinr air. We started eariv in the morn¬ 
ing for Herenthals, which by railway is 
at a distance of two hours and forty 
minutes from Brussels. Prom Hereii- 
thnls a drive of one hour and forty 
minutes by car took us to Gheel. Near 
a country inn, about a league distant 
from Gheel, wo were already met by 
one of the lunatics. Dr. Bulckens, the 
divoAtAi' exf oolony, under 

. whose guidance the excursion was 
made, presented him to us. He an¬ 
swered very intelligently all the ques¬ 
tions put to him. He had been a school¬ 
master, and was now giving private 
lessons in French, Latin, and other sub¬ 
jects, in the farmers’ houses of the 
neighborhood. He begged not to be 
detained long, ns his pupils were waiting 
for him. The poor schoolmaster’s mad¬ 
ness was of a religious kind. He told us 
that he was quite happy, and did not 
wish ever to leave. 

On arriving at Gheel we were received 
at the asylum—a fine red brick build¬ 
ing, surrounded with nice plantations— 
by Dr. Peters, the assistant of the direc¬ 
tor. In the committee room MdJle. 
Bulckens, the director’s daughter, in¬ 
vited us to take the usual Belgimi morn¬ 
ing refreshment—Madeira and cakes; 
and then Dr. Bulckens gave explana¬ 
tions concerning the colony. It is of 
very ancient origin; a legend places it 
as for back as the seventh century, at¬ 
tributing it to Sainte Dymphno (Dym- 
phna or Digna), the daughter of an Irish 
kine. who came to live at Gheel. where 
she also underwent martyrdom, and be¬ 
came then the protectress of the insane. 
However, it is proved that as early as 
the twelfth century foreign lunatics 
were sent to Gheel, for the sake of the 
special treatment given there. This 
treatment differs from that in use every¬ 
where else. 

The lunatics are not kept in an asylum, 
but board and lodge with the inhabit¬ 
ants. In 1851 tile institution was reor¬ 
ganized and placed under the govern¬ 
ment. Since then a great increase has 
taken pluce in the number of patients 
sent there. The commune of Gheel witlx 
its outlying hamlets is very extensive. It 
covers 11,000 hectares, and the number 
of inhabitants is also about 11,000. The 
lunatics number now about 1,300 of 
both sexes. The commune is divided 
into four sections. At the head of each is 
placed a medical man and an overseer, 
'flic patients are from all nations and 
all ranks of society, and they receive 
accommodation according to their means. 
The wealthy ore placed with the wealth¬ 
ier class of inhabitants, and the poor 
with tlie poorer. The pauper lxniatics, 

munes have to pay, belong, of course, to 
the last category. The more dangerous 
class of lunatics are placed in the out¬ 
lying isolated hamlets. They are di¬ 
vided into sections according to the 
nature of their disease, and the Walloon 
patients are kept in two separate ham¬ 
lets (Gheel is a purely Flemish place, 
but most people understand French), so 
as to be companions to one another. 

The 11,000 inhabitants are, so to speak, 
all engaged in the surveillance of the 
patients, which makes about nine over¬ 
seers for every patient. The surveil¬ 
lance, not being perceived by the pa¬ 
tients, of coui'se does not irritate them. 
The commune earns directly more than 
500,Ol)Uf. annually through the keeping 
of the lunatics, and indirectly alBo a 
great deal through the cheap work of 
all kinds which the patients perform for 
the inhabitants. It is the personal in¬ 
terest of the inhabitants to do their duty 
well by the patients, ns they are intrust¬ 
ed only to people whose moral fitness 
and means of existence are approved. 
In fact, a family at Gheel is not consid¬ 
ered respectable if lunatics are not in¬ 
trusted to it, and the withdrawal of 
them from its care constitutes a heavy 
punishment. The children of the in¬ 
habitants, living from their earliest 
childhood with lunatics, become at¬ 
tached to them, do not find anything 
ridionlous in them, learn how they are 
to be treated, exercise through their 
company a very soothing influence on 
them, and are of course not in the least 


afraid of them. When young people 
get married they ask from the au¬ 
thorities as a favor and a sort of dowry 
the care of a patient. 

On their arrival at Gheel the lunatics 
are kept at the central asylum for ob¬ 
servation as long as the director deems 
necessary. In case of acute diseuse they 
are-brought back there. It also serves 
as tlie honse of correction, the privation 
of liberty being felt a severe punishment 
by the patients. In cases of great de¬ 
bility they are also brought there. 
Many lunatics, when feeling the ap¬ 
proach of a paroxysm, demand them¬ 
selves to be sent to the asylum. When 
a cui-e has beon effected tlie caretaker 
receives, as a reword, another putient, 
and if many cures occur at his house he 
is rewarded with the care of a wealthy 
patient. The number of cures averages 
from 65 to 75 out of tlie hundred. 
Patients with radically immoral or high¬ 
ly dangerous tendencies cannot be kept 
at Gheel, the central asylum being only 
a depot. The number of lunatics under 
temporary coercion is generally 12 out 
of the 1,300. 

We visited now the infirmary, tlie 
cells, and the halls, where the lately 
arrived are kept under observation. 
The very dirty patients, who cannot be 
placed with the inhabitants, have their 
own rooms, with suitable arrangements. 
We found everywhere exquisite cleanli¬ 
ness and good air and light; the patients 
seemed to relish their dinner well; they 
enjoy, even in the asylum, a great deal 
of liberty, and if a lunatic asylum could 
be called a cheerful place, the one at 
Gheel is, perhaps, the only one to which 
that term could be applied. Good paved 
roads traverse the commune, and many 
houses are really line villas,; with large 
gardens in the rear. The first house 
which we visited was the house of poor 
people. We found the family, oomposed 
of man, wife, and three young children, 
and their two lunatic boarders, seated 
round the table at dinner. The chil¬ 
dren seemed to be quite unaware that 
they were sitting at the side of lunatics, 
nor would a straneer enterimr unm-e- 
pared ever have- thought of the presence 
of such persons. After some more visits 
of the kind, we went to the princijial 
tavern, to which a' fine large hall is at¬ 
tached, where there is fete, concert, and 
dancing every Sunday. Some of tlie 
houses of the wealthier class were now 
visited. They oiler all the comforts 
which can be desired for Judies and 
gentlemen. The apartmentsiare large, 
well furnished, and the patiebt may in¬ 
stall in them libraries and whatever is 
allowed by the director. We found 
there persons of very high social rank, 
and others of great accomplishments. 
In the streets we met at every moment 
lunatics lounging before the doors of 
the houses, smoking pipes or cigars, 
playing with the cliildreu, or otherwise 
amusing themselves. Among the wealth¬ 
ier class of patients at Gheel it is noth¬ 
ing uncommon to find persons who 
spend there from £300 to £6JK) a year. 
Some keep cars and horses for their use. 
The authorities watch carefully that the 
patients wc not imposed upon, and that 
thoy receive its value for tlie money 
which they spend. Cases of misconduct 
of any kind toward a patient are, how¬ 
ever, exceedingly rare, and tlie punish¬ 
ment of being declared unworthy to 
keep patients is considered a fearful dis¬ 
grace. 
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BELGIUM. 

A Wide-awake Little Land.— Belgium 
makes up in activity what it lacks in size. It 
would be a pretty difficult matter for it to 
grapple with Africa by practical intervention 
blit it has done the next best thing, which is 
to take measures to organize, harmonize, and 
sympathize the enterprises of all the other 
European nations. Starting from the postu¬ 
late that the slave-trade of Africa can best be 
exterminated by destroying the markets on 
the coast, and to this end having a common 
supervision carried on by all sea-faring na¬ 
tions, the King of Belgium, Leopold the Sec¬ 
ond, lately brought together quite a confer¬ 
ence of humanitarians with a view to discuss 
the “African question” in all its bearings. 
Nearly all the prominent African explorers and 
specialists were brought together in Brussels, 
and right royally treated while attending this 
unique conference. The result was extremely 
gratifying, and by thus bringing together for 
consultation such a body of men, the Bang of 
Belgium lias done quite as much as any other 
monarch with ten times his military and finan¬ 
cial resources. Inspired by this example, a 
prominent Belgian official, who was intrusted 
with an important charge in connection with 
our Exposition, has just published, in book 
form, a series of letters written by him to the 
French Journal des Debats treating of the ben¬ 
eficial effects in the agricultural line accruing 
to the United States by the emancipation of 
the slaves in this country. As a foreigner, he 
naturally imbibes some rather strange views 
in this regard, and we much prefer his enthu¬ 
siasm regarding our industrial capacity, the re¬ 
sult of which he had immediately before his 
eyes, and of which he could judge more accu¬ 
rately and logically than of the workings of 
our political system, with which he is not 
much enamored. Turning from this to a very 
different field of activity, we again find the 
Belgians having an International Association 
of what they call the “Aquafortists,” which 
we understand* to be etchers, or line engravers. 
This association has recently had an exposi¬ 
tion of some five hundred etchings of the 
rarest merit, a report of which has been given 
in the Belgian Demon, which tells us that these 
came from the first collections and artists of 
England, Holland, France, and Belgium, and 
especially from houses and private holders 
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of Paris and Brussels. And again our eves. 
slight on an extended account of an “In¬ 
ternational Exposition” of all objects, used 
in the sanitary art and the special care of 
health, as well' as the means of saving life 
on the coast, during conflagrations, etc. Ma¬ 
chines and inventions of all hinds were here 


exhibited for the relief of all the troubles 
and dangers to which humanity is heir. And 
finally, we remember that during all the great 
collisions in European wars, Belgium was a 
prominent battle-field, and therefore we feel 
justified in calling it a wide-awake and busy 
little land. 
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A Wide-awake Little Land.— Belgium 
makes up in activity what it lacks in size. It 
would be a pretty difficult matter for it to 
grapple with Africa by practical intervention 
blit it has done the next best thing, which is 
to take measures to organize, harmonize, and 
sympathize the enterprises of all the other 
European nations. Starting from the postu¬ 
late that the slave-trade of Africa can best be 
exterminated by destroying the markets on 
the coast, and to this end having a common 
supervision carried on by all sea-faring na¬ 
tions, the King of Belgium, Leopold the Sec¬ 
ond, lately brought together quite a confer¬ 
ence of humanitarians with a view to discuss 
the “African question” in all its bearings. 
Nearly all the prominent African explorers and 
specialists were brought together in Brussels, 
and right royally treated while attending this 
unique conference. The result was extremely 
gratifying, and by thus bringing together for 
consultation such a body of men, the Bang of 
Belgium lias done quite as much as any other 
monarch with ten times his military and finan¬ 
cial resources. Inspired by this example, a 
prominent Belgian official, who was intrusted 
with an important charge in connection with 
our Exposition, has just published, in book 
form, a series of letters written by him to the 
French Journal des Debats treating of the ben¬ 
eficial effects in the agricultural line accruing 
to the United States by the emancipation of 
the slaves in this country. As a foreigner, he 
naturally imbibes some rather strange views 
in this regard, and we much prefer his enthu¬ 
siasm regarding our industrial capacity, the re¬ 
sult of which he had immediately before his 
eyes, and of which he could judge more accu¬ 
rately and logically than of the workings of 
our political system, with which he is not 
much enamored. Turning from this to a very 
different field of activity, we again find the 
Belgians having an International Association 
of what they call the “Aquafortists,” which 
we understand* to be etchers, or line engravers. 
This association has recently had an exposi¬ 
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matter worse, these demonstrations are 
pretty sure to occur in a way and at a 
period that enable them to be turned 
to the advantage of some political 
soheme hostile to the government, 
which is quite liberal, and would be 
gladly freed from this annoyance. 

These facts have led to the discussion 
of somo very interesting questions as 
to the right of certain religious bodies 
to obtrude their services and offices so 
prominently on the public as to make 
themselves obnoxious to all others. 
And the Belgian journals are now quite 
busy in discussing the political and so¬ 
cial side of these frequent demonstra¬ 
tions, and tho danger of their unlim¬ 
ited continuance to tho stability of the 
government. The matter even fills 
the columns of tho celebrated Belgian 
Review, one of the sprightiiest and 
most animated and liberal periodicals 
on the continent. According to an ar¬ 
ticle of the constitution, religious so¬ 
cieties have the privilege of public ex¬ 
ercise of their religious offices, and the 
utterance of their religious convictions 
in the most unimpeded manner; but in 
tho exercise of these concessions, thej 
are not in any way to infringe on the 
rights of others. 

i The liberals declare themselves in- 
I terfered with in tho lawful occupation 
. of their business'by its frequent inter- 
. ruption in the thoroughfares, and the 
. general demoralization caused by these 
frequent holidays at the bidding of 
. rudo country priests, and base their 
claims to redress on an article ot tne 
constitution which insures at any time 
the peaceable assemblage of unarmed 
persons in enclosed localities without 
special permission of the police, but de¬ 
mands that all meetings in the open 
air must first obtain a special permis¬ 
sion thereto. Now the tradesmen and 
workmen of Brussels, especially insist 
that this provision shall be extended to 
all these processions of pilgrims pour¬ 
ing into the city at any and every un¬ 
expected time, to disturb all municipal 
intercourse, and interrupt the ordinary 
course of trade; and thus there has 
arisen a bitter conflict between the cit¬ 
izens and tho Ultramontanes. 

The latter insist that in curlier years 
they always had what they call the lib¬ 
erty of processions, and that this was 
even granted by the King; which is 
true as far as it goes, but takes no no¬ 
tice of the greatly altered circum¬ 
stances when these processions were 
few, at stated periods, and always 
loyal to tho government, if, indeed, 
tho thought of any political bias were 
present at all. Tho present constitu¬ 
tion was formed at a period when the 
peaceful co-operation of all parties 
was expected in all religious devotions, 
and nobody had the remotest thought 
that such processions could or would 
be distorted to suit some political aims. 

The writer of this article regards 
these sad fads as of great significance 
for future political security, unless the 
government handles the matter with 
great skill and moderation; for the feel¬ 
ing on both sides is so bitter as to be 
likely to lead to outbreaks that will en¬ 
tail violence, and perhaps even revolu¬ 
tion or rebellion, with all their attend¬ 
ant evils. Tho great danger to the 
State lies in the fact that the Ultramon¬ 
tane party seems to have tho entire 
rural population of Belgium at its side 
in this conflict, and understands so well 
how to train the people to blind fanati¬ 
cism, and to use this to their wily pur¬ 


poses. 

In order to regain their lost ground, 
they seem ready to tread the path of 
violence, and even to involve the coun¬ 
try in a civil war. Therefore the lib¬ 
erals must be prepared for such an is¬ 
sue, should it be forced upon them, and 
be ready to defend the national idea 
and cause with wise moderation in or¬ 
der to avoid the outbreak of n volcano 
that might cause the dissolution of the 
nation that has done so much for civil 
liberty and freedom of thought in the 
long battle of their ancestors with the 
power that finally conquered them and 
saddled them with a religious system, 
that again threatens in a moro insinuat¬ 
ing and sinister way to be their ruin. 
The Belgians have been largely sus¬ 
tained in these offensive demonstrations 
of religion by the example of France, 
wbero these have abounded for the 
past few years. But here a great reac¬ 
tion has taken place in the wake of the 
recent elections, which may, and prob- ! 
will, act beneficially for Belgium. 

BELGIUM AND IIER FOES. 


Belgium is one of (he most industri¬ 
ous and thrifty little |auds on the con¬ 
tinent, especially in its industrial cen¬ 
tres, many of whicp are quite large 
and attractive cities. But she has in 
her bosom a set of oiganized foes that 
are doing their best o gnaw away her 
vitals. She is boune hands and feet, 
especially in the ruril districts, to the 
most tyrannical ant bigoted priest¬ 
hood. Tho Ultramo itane clergy may 
be said to possess t e country, while 
the bitterest of radicals reign in some 
of the cities. Now when these antag- 
onistie powers meet, there is quito 
likely to bo conflict, dnd these are fre¬ 
quently brought together, it would 
Beem, for this veryj reason, by the 
priests from country parishes. 

For years the capital cities have been 
annoyed by frequent sacred proces¬ 
sions to the cities containing so-called 
shrines in the principal cathedrals. 
These bands of rude 4nd ignorant peas¬ 
ants know and do nothing but the dic¬ 
tates of their parish leaders, and thus 
have been induced Of late to join in 
monster pilgrimages ‘to certain places, 
to their great annoyknee, because of 
the danger of outbreak on the part of 
the coarser ones of toe populace, who 
are disgusted and on raged at this in¬ 
vasion of their streets and churches by 
rude and ignorant ba ids led on by the 


banner of the priestB. 


And to make the 
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“There vns a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium’s capital bad gather’d then 
Her beauty and her chiralry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men. 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spoke again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush I hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell !" 

Child* Harold, 


The roar of cannon that ushered 
in the day of Waterloo—the deadly 
Waterloo, big with the fate of em¬ 
pires—the fatal Waterloo, that sealed 
the doom of the mighty conqueror, 
that hurled him on the prison-island 
in the far-distant ocean, where expia¬ 
tion could be the only consolation of 
.the proud, haughty heart that knew 
no law but the iron will, which, 
irresistible to all else, was shivered 
on the Rock of Peter—was not the 
first, and may not be the last, sound 
of fearful strife there heard, as Bel¬ 
gium has ever been the chosen battle¬ 
field of Europe. 

And so well is the fact recognized, 
that the sole condition on which she 
now exists as an independent state, 
is that of perfect neutrality. No 
matter what may be her sympathies, 
what may be her interests, she cannot 
take the sword: she can only defend 
her frontier, and prevent the entrance 
of either friend or foe. This it is 
that gives her importance; her cen¬ 
tral position, which makes her the 
key of the Continent, causes England 
to watch over her with tender in¬ 
terest, gives the mistress of the seas 
a fetid-a terrc in case of a general 
war—a contingency which may arise 
at any moment 

The late King Leopold I., the Nes¬ 
tor of the European sovereigns, held 
an exceptional position; the head of 
one of the smallest states, he had 


perhaps the largest personal influence. 
His sagacity and experience made his 
advice sought and respected by all. 
When, in the revolution of 1848, 
thrones were tumbling down, and 
kings flying in every direction, of 
course Brussels had to follow the pre¬ 
vailing fashion, and, without knowing 
exactly what was wanted, the Bruxel¬ 
lois assembled around the palace; but 
before they could state their grievan¬ 
ces, Leopold appeared upon the bal¬ 
cony, told them there was no neces¬ 
sity of any demonstration; he had 
come to Brussels at their invitation, 
and was ready to leave, if his de¬ 
parture would make them happier. 
Whereupon they reconsidered the 
question, and concluded to let well 
enough alone. 

After the separation of Holland 
and Belgium, Brussels increased 
rapidly, and is now one of the 
pleasantest capitals in Europe. The 
new part of the city, the Quartier 
Leopold, is a beautiful faubourg, and 
the boulevards that encircle the city 
with a belt of green verdure, furnish 
a delightful promenade. The park, 
a portion of the forest of Soignies, is 
charming; the great trees meet in 
arches, and shade the crowds of 
ladies and children, who live in the 
open air on fine days. On Sundays, 
the military bands play from 2 to 3 
p.m.; and every summer evening, 
from the 1st of June to the 1st of 
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September, the orchestra of the 
Grand Opera gives concerts in the 
kiosk of the Quinconce , the flower- 
garden of the park. 

Life in Brussels is very pleasant, 
easy, and independent; all the ap¬ 
pliances of modem civilization are 
within reach, botanical and zoologi¬ 
cal gardens, picture galleries, thea¬ 
tres; the opera is a permanent fact, 
at a reasonable rate; the orchestra 
led by Hanssens (recently departed 
for another world) was admirable; 
numbered among the violinists De 
Beriot, blind, but playing always with 
rare skill, and the other artists were 
of equal merit Of late years Brus¬ 
sels has become a foyer for disconten¬ 
ted spirits— 

“ Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and gray. 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You ihat mingle may.'* 

And mingle they do without fear 
of vtottchards, and air their opinions, 
.o matter how wild and dangerous. If 
ihey go a little too far, the govern¬ 
ment or persons attacked interchange 
a few diplomatic notes with the Bel¬ 
gian authorities, and then the police 
politely request them either to be 
silent or try another dwelling-place. 
Prim was for a long time resident, but 
one fine morning was advised to take 
his departure, as his intrigues were 
becoming too open and dangerous, 
but had been kept secret long enough 
to lay the mine that exploded and 
blew the Queen of Spain into France; 
and Henri Rochefort, driven from 
France, issued his LanUme , which 
threw light on many facts then 
thought to be false, but which events 
proved to have been only too true. 

Brussels is a paradise for women 
of taste; for where else can be found 
6 uch laces and fairy webs, such gar¬ 
nitures of point de Bruxelles , of 
Valenciennes, of Malines, of Du- 
chesse ? A morning stroll down the 


Montagne de la Cour and the Ma¬ 
deleine is a feast for the eye, for 
lace making is one of the fine arts; 
the large houses employ three or four 
first-class artists to draw the designs, 
and, as the competition is great, the 
efforts to surpass are immense. In 
making up a bride’s trousseau, it is 
etiquette for the mother of the bride 
to give the white laces, the happy 
bridegroom the black; and the prices 
where the parties are wealthy run up 
to an enormous amount 

The gold embroideries are equally 
beautiful; in one fabrique we saw a 
set of vestments just finished for the 
Cathedral of Toumai; they were for 
Lent, and were violet, with the instru¬ 
ments of the Passion exquisitely done 
in raised embroidery. The effect 
was admirable; on the back of the 
chasuble was the cross with the spear 
and the sponge, and so perfect was 
the sponge it seemed as though it 
could be grasped. The column was on 
the front of the vestment. It was a 
complete set for priest, deacon, and 
sub-deacon, with five copes, so that 
the artist had full opportunity for the 
display of his talent The same 
house had recently sent off the dresses 
for the Empress of Austria and the 
ladies of her court, to be worn when 
they walked in the procession on the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. Specimens 
of the embroidery, which was of silver 
on white satin, were shown us, and, 
judging by what we saw, the effect 
of the whole must have been charm¬ 
ing. 

The Mus£e Ancien is devoted to 
the artists of the past. Hubert and 
Jean Van Eyck, whose discovery of 
the use of oil in mixing colors revolu¬ 
tionized art, are represented by the 
“ Adam and Eve ” and the “ Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi.” Holbein’s por¬ 
trait of Sir Thomas More is worthy 
of the subject and the artist Crayer’s 
Saints and Martyrdoms abound; one, 
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the “ Apparition of Our Lord to S. 
Julien," illustrates the beautiful legend 
of S. julien and his wife, S. Basilisse, 
who founded a hospital, where they 
received and tended the sick poor. 
One winter night, hearing sighs and 
groans at the door, S. Julien went 
out, and found a man nearly frozen 
to death. He carried him in, warmed 
him before the fire, restored him to 
consciousness, and then laid him in 
his own bed. The next morning the 
holy couple went in to see their guest. 
The bed was empty, and, as they ap¬ 
proached it, Jesus, for it was he who 
had taken the form of the poor sick 
man to try their charity, appeared to 
them, and said, “Julien, I am your 
Lord and Saviour, who announces to 
you that ere long you and your wife 
will repose in God.” 

The “ Martyrdom of S. Peter,” by 
Van Dyck, is terrible. The saint is 
fastened to the cross, and three men 
are placing it in the ground. One, 
kneeling, is endeavoring to push the 
end of the cross into the hole pre¬ 
pared to receive it, another supports 
the cross on his shoulders, the third 
steadies it. Meanwhile, all the blood 
in S. Peter’s body seems to have de¬ 
scended into his head and face, which 
is brick-dust color, and looks as though 
it would burst. Altogether it is a 
fearful picture, so lifelike that one 
waits to hear the thump the cross 
will give when finally placed. Such 
pictures make us appreciate our 
feather-bed Christianity, the com¬ 
fortable way we try to gain heaven 
and at the same time keep up an 
agreeable acquaintance with the 
world, and perhaps its friend, the 
devil. 

The finest Rubens in this Musee is 
“ Christ ascending Calvary.” It is 
when he is met by S. Veronica and 
some other women, who are magni¬ 
ficently dressed, thus making the con¬ 
trast greater between them and the 


exhausted, blood-stained figure of 
Our Lord, who is sinking beneath the 
weight of the cross, and the ago¬ 
nized face of his blessed Mother, 
who, supported by S. John, is 
advancing with outstretched hands 
to the assistance of her beloved 
One. 

The flower-pieces by Seghers, the 
famous Jesuit painter, are exquisite; 
interiors by Cuyp and Teniers, .dis¬ 
playing their delicate care and finish, 
are numerous; pictures by Rem¬ 
brandt, with all his wonderful effects 
of light and shade; some charming 
faces by Velasquez—two lovely little 
girls hand-in-hand, who look as if 
they would step out of the frame and 
speak; two splendid half-lengths of 
Albert and Isabella, by Rubens, whose 
portraits are always admirable ; and 
some very good specimens of the 
Italian school, among which are a 
Madonna of Sassoferrato, and a por¬ 
trait of a young woman, by Guer- 
cina, which is very beautiful. 

The Musee Moderne is a collection 
of the modem Belgian school, which 
deservedly ranks among the first. 
“ Hagar in tiie Desert," by Navez, is 
as touchingly beautiful as any of 
the masterpieces of the great past; 
Leys, Wiertz, Gallait, Portaels, whose 
“ Fuite en Egypte ” is found every¬ 
where, are men whose genius is recog¬ 
nized by all Europe; Van Schendel 
has produced effects of light as re¬ 
markable as Rembrandt; Willems 
and Stevens in finish rival Cuyp and 
Teniers; and Verboekhoven’s cattle- 
pieces are unsurpassed. Art is en¬ 
couraged and fostered by the govern¬ 
ment; every year there is a grand 
competition for the “PrixdeRome"; 
a committee is appointed by the 
crown to decide upon the merit of 
the pictures, and the successful one 
receives the Prix de Rome, which is 
four thousand francs, a sum sufficient 
to maintain a student in Rome, in 
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artist style, three years, while he con¬ 
tinues his studies. 

Brussels is comparatively modem; 
it was a mere village when Malines, 
Louvain, and other towns had ac¬ 
quired importance. In 1005, it passed 
by marriage into the possession of the 
Comtes de Louvain, under whom it 
rapidly increased ; in 1040, it was 
surrounded by massive walls, of which 
some portions still remain in the gar¬ 
den of the Cure of S. Gudule. In 
1106, Comte Godfrey le Barbu ac¬ 
quired the title of Due de Brabant, 
but Louvain continued the most im¬ 
portant town in the duchy, and pre¬ 
served the title of capital until the 
time of Albert and Isabella, who pre¬ 
ferred Brussels on account of its 
healthful climate and the vicinity of 
the well-stocked forest of Soignies. 

The Graude Place of Brussels is 
unique; any change is forbidden by 
law; as it has been for generations, 
so it must remain; and when one de¬ 
scends suddenly from the park and 
boulevards, brilliant and gay with all 
the sparkle of modern life, into the 
Grande Place, it is like another world. 
The Hotel de Ville is on one side; 
opposite is the Maisen du Roi, 
adorned \\ ith a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, beneath which is the legend, 
A Feste, Fams el Bello, libera nos, 
Maria Pacts, placed there in 1625 by 
Isabella in gratitude to our Lady of 
Peace, for having delivered the city 
from plague, famine, and war. In the 
place immediately below, is the noble 
monument erected in reparation to the 
memory of the unfortunate Comtes 
d’Egmont and de Hornes, on the 
spot on which, as the inscription 
runs, “they were unjustly executed 
by the decree of the cruel Due 
d’Albe." 

It was unjust and cruel, but still 
we cannot judge the past by 
the present. Then, principles were 
positive facts, not vagaries expect- 
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ed to give way at any moment to 
expediency, but realities plain and 
palpable, upon which depended not 
only this perishable present, but the 
never-ending future, with its eternity 
of weal or woe. As men were ex¬ 
pected to live up to their principles, 
so were they expected to die for 
them. It is a high standard by 
which to live, but it is the safest. We 
fancy nowadays that the cruelty 
then dealt out for thoughts and 
opinions was abominable, but we 
forget that those ideas, those thoughts, 
produced the frightful effects of the 
ravages of the Gueux, of the orgies 
of John of Leyden; that from religious 
they degenerated into social excesses 
of the lowest kind—excesses which, if 
prolonged, would have reduced 
Christian Europe to Vandal barba¬ 
rism. 

And so the brave, unfortunate 
Comte d’Egmont, the hero, whose 
valor contributed so signally to the 
brilliant victory of Philip II. at St. 
Quentin, lost his life for having tam¬ 
pered with the political sectaries, or 
rather by being led into the snare by 
the Prince of Orange; when too late, 
he saw his error, which was only po¬ 
litical ; his faith he ever kept pure 
and untarnished. The Prince of 
Orange, on the eve of leaving Brus¬ 
sels to join the enemy in Germany, 
urged him to go, but Egmont re¬ 
fused ; the prince told him if he re¬ 
mained he would be lost; that he 
was a fool to run the risk. Friends 
until then, they parted in anger. 
Egmont spurned him, and said, 
“ Adieu, prince sans terre ”; the 
prince replied, “Adieu, comte sans 
tete ”—words which were too fatally 
verified soon after. The Maison du 
Roi is now occupied by the Cercle 
Artistique et Litteraire, and it was in 
a small room in the second story 
that Comte d’Egmout passed the 
night preceding his death, and wrote 
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those touching farewell letters to his 
wife and the King of Spain which 
reveal the nobleness of his character. 
The famous picture by Gallait, “ La 
tfite d’un supplied,” is a portrait of 
Egmont. We have seen the original 
in the atelier of Gallait, and he as¬ 
sured us it was an accurate resem¬ 
blance. Requiescat in pace. 

The Hotel de Ville on the Grande 
Place is the finest of the municipal 
palaces found in almost every city 
of Belgium. It is built round a 
quadrangle, and the oldest part is the 
wing to the east of the tower, com¬ 
menced in 1402, at the angles of 
which are elegant turrets; the fa¬ 
cade consists of a gallery of open 
arches, surmounted by the Grande 
Brfitfeque, a balcony from whence 
proclamations were made; above 
this are two rows of windows, and 
an enormous battlemented roof, 
pierced with thirty-seven dormer 
windows. 

The tower is 330 feet high; the 
lower half, from the basement to the 
'summit of the roof, is square; the up¬ 
per part, built in 1444, is octagonal, 
surmounted by a magnificent spire 
of open-work, remarkable for its 
lightness and delicacy; on its apex 
is fixed a table of stone, twelve feet 
in circumference, and on this stone 
a globe of copper, supporting a co¬ 
lossal figure of S. Michael trampling 
on the devil, thirteen feet high, made 
•of a number of thin plates of copper- 
gilt, in 1454, which serves as a 
weathercock, and turns with the 
least breath of wind. There is a 
■shocking tradition, currently reported, 
<but not positively confirmed, that the 
•architect of the beautiful tower hung 
.himself on its completion, because he 
had not placed it exactly in the cen¬ 
tre of the faqade; which certainly d .d 
not remedy the evil, as putting hiiij- 
-self out of the world did not put the 
tower in the right place. 


The first story of the Hotel de 
Ville contains a gallery in which are 
magnificent full-length portraits of 
Philippe le Beau, Charles V., Philip 
II., Albert and Isabella, and other 
dignitaries; the council-room, audi¬ 
ence-chamber, and all .the other 
apartments are splendidly ornament¬ 
ed, the walls hung with Gobelin 
tapestry, representing scenes in the 
life of Clovis and Clotilda. The 
ceiling of the council-chamber is a 
masterpiece of Janssens, in which 
the most extraordinary effects of 
light and shade are produced; it 
represents an assembly of the gods, 
and their majesties vary in their posi¬ 
tions as they are seen from different 
points. 

The remainder of the Grande 
Place is lined with venerable old 
houses, terminating in fantastic 
gables, most of which were originally 
the halls of various guilds and corpo¬ 
rations; their facades pierced with 
numerous odd little windows and 
covered with quaint designs, bass-re¬ 
liefs, pilasters, balustrades, and in¬ 
scriptions; some of the houses are 
gilded, which adds to the picturesque 
appearance of the place, and on the 
summit of the Brewers’ Guild is a 
fine equestrian statue of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine—the good prince, 
as he is still affectionately called. 
In mediteval times, the Grande 
Place was the ordinary scene of 
tournaments and executions; here 
the Knights of -the Golden Fleece 
held their brilliant reunions, and 
Philip l’Asseure and Charles V. gave 
splendid fetes, which in the reign of 
Philip II. were succeeded by very 
different scenes, under the stern rule 
of the Due d’Albe. 

Just behind the H6tel de Ville, at 
the corner of the Rue du Chene and 
the Rue de l’Etuve, is the beloved 
little statue of the “ Premier Bour¬ 
geois de Bruxelles.” The present 
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bronze statue, after a model by Du- 
quesnoy, was made ,v 1619, and this 
replaced an old stone statue which 
is said to have existed in the IXth 
century. Its origin is not known, 
but the favorite tradition is that it 
represents a youthful Due de Bra¬ 
bant, whose father dying left him an 
infant of three years under the re¬ 
gency of his mother, the Duchesse 
Lutgarde. The neighboring Comte 
de Malines coveted the fair inherit¬ 
ance, declared war against the boy- 
duc, and approached Brussels, de¬ 
termined to take it by force of arms. 
The Brabangons flew to defend the 
rightful heir, and, when the decisive 
day arrived, they besought the 
duchesse to let them carry the little 
fellow in his cradle, and suspend it 
from a great oak-tree that overlook¬ 
ed the battle-field. The duchesse 
in tears consented, accompanied 
them to the field of Ransbeek, and 
remained by the tree, from the high¬ 
est branch of which the cradle was 
suspended. 

The battle raged with fury; three 
times the Brabangons were driven 
back to the tree, but the sight of the 
brave little boy, who looked on with 
intense interest, never exhibiting fear 
or impatience, spurred them on to 
fresh efforts; at last the day was won, 
and the cradle carried back in tri¬ 
umph to Brussels, the duchesse ra¬ 
diant with joy. To commemorate 
the event, the oak-tree was trans¬ 
planted to Brussels, placed at the 
comer of a street, since then called 
Rue du Chene, and the statue erect¬ 
ed at its side; in the course of time, 
the tree has disappeared, but the 
statue remains, the object of undying 
love and interest To steal it is 
considered an impossibility; in 1585, 
he was seized and carried off to Ant¬ 
werp, but was speedily recaptured 
and brought home in triumph by a 
small party of Bruxellois; again he 


was taken away in a baggage-wagon 
by the English troops after the battle 
of Fontenoy, and, on being recovered, 
was allowed for a short time to de¬ 
light by his presence the inhabitants 
of Grammont, until he was reclaim¬ 
ed by the Bruxellois. In 1747, he 
was stolen by some soldiers of Louis 
XV., and again a few years later by 
two English soldiers, who, however, 
found him too heavy to carry away; 
the last time he was disturbed was in 
1817, but the same good fortune at¬ 
tended him, and he was again recov¬ 
ered, to the great joy of the Bruxel¬ 
lois, who look upon him as the good 
genius of the city, and consider his 
loss a public calamity. 

In the XVIth century, Louvain 
and Brussels gave him two splendid 
dresses for fete-days; Charles V. pre¬ 
sented him with a complete suit, and 
settled a pension on him. In 1698, 
the Elector of Bavaria not only gave 
him a uniform, but invested him with 
a military order, and appointed a 
valet-de-chambre to wait on him. 
Peter the Great visited him, and 
added to his pension. In 1747, 
Louis XV. made him a knight, and 
solemnly decorated him with the 
Order of S. Louis, at the same rime 
presenting him with a suit of gold- 
laced uniform, a ehapeatt-bros , and a 
sword; and in 1780 he was the first 
who wore the national cockade of 
Brabant, hence his present title, “ Le 
Premier Bourgeois de Bruxelles." 

On national fetes, and during the 
Ktrmessc in July, he is always dress¬ 
ed in the uniform of the Garde Ci- 
vique, which he has worn since 
1830, his numerous orders displayed 
on his infant breast. In addition to 
these gifts, several persons have made 
him presents, while some have ac¬ 
tually remembered him in their wills. 
He thus possesses a positive revenue 
which is regularly paid, a treasurer 
who is resDonsible for his disburse- 
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merits, a lawyer, and a valet-de-cliam- 
bre; and let any stranger beware 
of ever speaking disrespectfully or 
slightingly to any Bruxellois of the 
“ Premier Bourgeois de Bruxelles ” ! 

Brussels abounds in charitable in¬ 
stitutions and convents of every or¬ 
der ; some are peculiar to the place. 
There is but one house in the world of 
the “ Dames de Berlaimont ”—an or¬ 
der of canonesses who follow the rule 
of S. Augustine—and it was found¬ 
ed by the Comtesse de Berlaimont, 
whose husband was one of the great 
officers of the court of Charles V. It 
is eminently aristocratic in its design. 
Any number of quarterings was re¬ 
quired for the fair candidates in the 
palmy days of the old regime, but 
ideas have been modified by the 
wheel of the revolution, and now, if 
the head and heart are right, whether 
the blood is more or less blue is not 
strictly considered. The convent is 
splendid, the canonesses charm¬ 
ing, and the education received by 
the young ladies under their charge 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

Convents of Poor Clares are now 
few and far between ; one is still found 
in Brussels. The rule is very strict—the 
strictest, we believe, for women in the 
world, not even excepting those of 
the Trappistines and Carmelites. It 
is forbidden to see strangers, but the 
superioress graciously relented in our 
favor, drew aside the heavy serge 
curtain behind double iron grilles 
armed with spikes, and told us we 
could look at her, but not speak. 
This announcement was made before 
the curtain was drawn. We kept pro¬ 
found silence, and for a few moments 
contemplated the figure, that stood 
motionless and speechless. What 
could have carried her there, from 
family, from home with all its 
charms ? At the moment of solemn 
choice, the world enters but little 
into the thoughts: it is the strong ties 


that God and nature have implanted 
in the human heart that are the 
hardest to unloose. 

She had left all for the rigid rule, 
for the self-denying life, of a Poor 
Clare; the happy unbroken sleep of 
youth for the broken night of prayer 
and meditation; and, when sleeping, 
not even to lie down, but to sit half- 
upright; to go barefooted, never to 
touch meat, never to speak—only 
imagine it, a woman, and never to 
speak!—never to her fellow-beings— 
ever to God. It was for him she had 
left home and friends, to find her eter¬ 
nal home and the never-failing Friend, 
to be thirteen hours a day in prayer 
and adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament, to expiate by her life the 
sins of the world around her. It is 
a wonderful life, a supernatural life; 
but, when truly' desired, supernatural 
grace is given to lead it courageously 
to the grave. 

The oldest church in Brussels is 
Notre Dame de la Chapelle, in the 
Rue Haute, which derives its name 
from having been at first a simple 
oratory in which the great S. Boni¬ 
face, the apostle of Germany, had 
said Mass. The style is Gothic, and 
recently the choir, which is very fine, 
has been restored; it had been dis¬ 
figured by an atrocious high altar m 
the style of the Renaissance; but in 
this reign of good taste it was de¬ 
cided to remove it, and in making 
the changes it was found there was a 
false wall, which, on being destroyed, 
disclosed the beautiful circle of the 
apse, which is remarkable for having 
the presbyterium and the credence- 
table cut in the wall, something that 
lias only been found in two other 
churches—one. in France, another in 
Germany. 

Notre Dame des Victoires—or 
Notre Dame du Sablon, as it is more 
generally called from its situation on 
the Place du Petit Sablon—is in the 
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form of a Latin cross, with a polygo¬ 
nal apse to the choir. The Place du 
Petit Sablon during several centuries 
was the favorite residence of the 
aristocracy, and is yet surrounded by 
the Hotel de Merode, and the pal¬ 
ace of the Due d’Aremberg, which 
was formerly occupied by Comte 
d’Egmont. Consequently in this 
church the monuments are very fine, 
especially the mortuary chapel of the 
Princes of Tour and Taxis, in which 
is an exquisite statue of S. Ursula, 
by Duquesnoy, and the tombs of the 
De Homes, d’Egmonts, and De 
Chirnay. 

The beautiful collegiate church of 
SS. Michel and Gudule is built on a 
height formerly called Mont St. Mi¬ 
chel, and its great towers dominate 
the city, and can be seen from every 
point. Its plan is cruciform. The 
choir is entirely surrounded by 
chapels, from which it is separated 
by double rows of columns; on one 
side is the Chapel du Saint-Sacre- 
nient de Miracle, on the other the 
Chapel of the Blessed Virgin, behind 
that of S. Mary Magdalen. It is a 
magnificent church, one of the rich¬ 
est in Belgium, and the vestments and 
appointments are superb. The laces 
are a treasure in themselves—laces 
which now cannot be bought, are 
used in the sanctuary, and the vest¬ 
ments and antependiums are of cor¬ 
responding magnificence. One an- 
tependium, which is the Lamb sur¬ 
rounded by the symbols of the four 
evangelists, is considered the finest 
piece of embroidery in Belgium. 

But the glory of S. Gudule is not 
the gold, and silver, and lace, but 
the Trbs-Saint-Sacrement de Miracle, 
which is there preserved, and which 
is the object of the profoundest love 
and veneration. For it did Charles 
V. build the exquisite chapel whose 
four splendid windows were presents 
from his sisters, the Queens of Portugal 


and Hungary, his brother Ferdinand, 
King of the Romans, and Francis I. 
of France. Sovereigns, princes, no¬ 
bles, and people for five hundred 
years have adored the sacred Body 
of our Lord, so cruelly profaned and 
outraged by the Jews, on Good Fri¬ 
day of 1370, who on that day, the 
day of Redemption, assembled in 
their synagogue, and stabbed the con¬ 
secrated hosts stolen from S. Cathe¬ 
rine’s, and, when they stabbed them, 
the blood which had flowed for them 
on Calvary, flowed again beneath 
their sacrilegious hands. 

Day and night reparation is 
offered ; the synagogue is now 
a chapelle exfiatoire, attached to 
which is a community for perpetual 
adoration, and the Confrerie du Trfes- 
Saint-Sacrement de Miracle, estab¬ 
lished in S. Gudule, embraces thou¬ 
sands. The Due d’Aremberg gave 
the monstrance, which is a cross of 
diamonds, surmounted by a triple 
crown of diamonds, from which 
hangs a little ship of the same pre¬ 
cious stones, presented by the cap¬ 
tain and crew of a vessel, in grati¬ 
tude for deliverj' from shipwreck. 
Marie Antoinette sent her wedding 
necklace of diamonds to be suspen¬ 
ded around it, and the lamps around 
the sanctuary are kept burning by the 
children of the family d’Aremberg. 

The great ornament of the nave 
is the pulpit, elaborately and ex¬ 
quisitely carved in oak by Verbruggen 
in 1699, originally in the church of 
the Jesuits, in Louvain, and, on the 
suppression of the Order, given to S. 
Gudule by Maria Theresa, in 1776. 
The lower part represents the expul¬ 
sion of Adam and Eve from Paradise 
by the angel of the Lord, armed with 
a flaming sword. On the left is seen 
Death gliding ..round with his dart. 
The pulpit itself, in the hollow of the 
globe, is supported by the tree of 
knowledge, crawling up which is the 
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serpent, while on the extreme summit 
stands the Blessed Virgin holding 
her divine Son, whom she is assisting 
to bruise the serpent’s, head with 
a large cross. On either side the 
railing of the steps is formed by a 
hedge in which numerous birds are 
enjoying themselves; on the side of 
Adam are the eagle, the jay, and a 
monkey; while in the vicinity of Eve 
are the peacock, the ape, and the 
parrot. 

And why these birds are there is 
the result of a little domestic disagree¬ 
ment between the artist Henri Ver¬ 
bruggen and his wife Martha Van 
Meeren, whom he married, hoping to 
find a tenth muse, but who only 
proved a prosaic everyday somebody, 
who fretted herself to death because 
Henri loved pleasure even more than 
art, and, while amusing himself with 
his friends, forgot there was no money 
in the house, nothing in the larder, 
nothing wherewith to dress Mme. and 
Mile. Verbruggen. Poor Martha, who 
loved order, and would have been 
the treasure of some honest burgher, 
only provoked and irritated Henri by 
her occasional plain statement of 
facts. Affairs were in this sad con¬ 
dition when the Jesuits of Louvain, 
knowing the splendid talent of Ver¬ 
bruggen, ordered a pulpit for their 
church. The artist was enchanted. 
Here was a field for his genius; he 
immediately conceived an admirable 
work, which should contain, as in a 
book, the whole history of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. 

Said he, “I will make a globe, 
which will represent the earth, under 
which I will place Adam and Eve, 
the moment after their fatal disobe¬ 
dience, which entailed on us such 
misery. This globe will be the pulpit, 
the canopy of heavenwill cover it, 
the tree of knowledge will overshadow 
it, around which will creep the ser¬ 
pent, and above, Mary, crowned with 


stars, the moon at her feet, her infant 
Son before her, will bruise the serpent’s 
head with the cross. By the side of 
the man I will place the cherubim 
with the flaming sword; near the 
woman, young and beautiful, hideous 
death—that will be a contrast!" 

The artist commenced his work 
with ardor. The wood grew animated 
beneath his 'fingers. But pleasure for 
ever distracted him; the more people 
admired, the more he amused himself. 
Martha was miserable; she could see 
no hope of order and plenty. Irri¬ 
tated by the complaints of his wife, 
Verbruggen determined to revenge 
himself in his chef-d'tntvre, and so 
perpetuate his vengeance. He was 
making the stairs of the pulpit. In lus 
angry malice, Verbruggen thought he 
would punish Martha by placing 
satirical emblems to characterize 
women. On the staircase, by the side 
of Eve, who has just sinned, and who 
still holds the apple, he placed, as 
symbols, a peacock for pride, a squir¬ 
rel for destructiveness, a cock for 
noise, an ape for malice—four defects 
of which poor Martha was totally 
innocent. 

Man he made with pleasure. On 
his side he placed, first, an eagle, to 
typify genius—but just then Martha 
bade adieu to the world and her 
troubles, and Verbruggen was a happy 
widower. Too late, the sculptor un¬ 
derstood his loss; the gentle, patient 
wife was gone, and now he only re¬ 
membered her good qualities; his 
courage and energy forsook him; he 
could not work. Months rolled 
on; his friends pitied him, and tried 
to rouse him from his deep despon¬ 
dency. 

“ You weep for Martha,” said they; 
“ there are others as good; you are 
only thirty-six—marry Cecile Byns. 
She is joyous and lively like you. She 
will be a mother to your daughter, a 
charming companion for you.” 
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Verbruggen listened to the good 
advice; he asked the hand of Cecile 
Byns, who was one of those women 
that rule while laughing, that carry 
the point while appearing to submit 
Cecile knew her power over Ver¬ 
bruggen, and made him obey. 

“ I love you,” said she, “ but I will 
not marry you until the work which 
will make me proud of the name of 
Verbruggen is finished.” 

“ Only say the word,” replied 
Henri, “ and I will complete it.” 

Accompanied by her mother, she 
visited his atelier. She asked the ex¬ 
planation of the emblems he had 
placed on the side of Eve. The 
sculptor blushed. 

“ When I made what astonishes 
you,” he stammered, “ I did not 
know Cecile Byns.” 

“ Very well,” replied the young 
lady; “ but after the symbols of our 
defects, which perhaps we have not, 
how do you intend to designate your 
own noble sex ? ” 

“ I had just commenced,” he an¬ 
swered, blushing redder than before. 
“You already see the eagle, perhaps 
it typifies vanity." 


“ Not at all,” interrupted Cecile. 
“ The eagle is a bird of prey, an emblem 
of brutal tyranny. What do you in¬ 
tend adding ?” 

Verbruggen was silent. Cecile con¬ 
tinued : “ To be just to men, as you 
fancied you were towards us, you will 
place near the eagle a fox, a symbol 
of vain gossip; a monkey eating 
grapes, for drunkenness; a jay, for 
foolish pride. You must avow, my 
dear Verbruggen, these defects belong 
to men as much as the faults you have 
given to us, and which adorn the 
other staircase. And now, when this 
great work is completed, I will ac¬ 
company you to the altar." 

The sculptor did not reply. He 
obeyed, fulfilled faithfully the orders 
given, and received for reward the 
hand of Cecile Byns; since which 
happy event he was never known to 
offer any further insult to the devout 
female sex. 

And so the pulpit was finished and 
placed in the church of the Jesuitsin 
Louvain, where it was the object of 
universal admiration, as it still con¬ 
tinues to be in beautiful S. Gudule 
the pride and joy of Brussels. 
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if the workman does not fulfil this con¬ 
dition he has notice to quit. We are in¬ 
formed that on the 4th of September, 
1875, there was a strike among the work¬ 
men which threatened to bring the 
operations of the mining company to k 
standstill. The 200 inhabitants of the 
hotel, however, stood to a man Btanch- 
ly by their employers, and, with their 
assistance, the masters and men were 
enabled to come to terms, and the trou¬ 
bles and hardships of a prolonged strike 
were averted. , 

“Modelsand plans of buildings hav¬ 
ing a social aim of this kind areoommon 
throughout the Exhibition, and the 
visitor will find that Cfreat Britain is 
certainly not far in front of, even if she 
be on a level with, other countries in 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
the working classes, in the German 
Section are some plans of a building re¬ 
cently erected at Stuttgart by the 
‘Christian Society for the Benefit of 
Children and the Youth of both Sexes. ’ 
The building-isintended for the recep¬ 
tion of apprentices, both male and fe¬ 
male, who, as the report justly states, 
are often ruined both physically and 
morally by the evil habits which they 
contract as the result of evil companion¬ 
ship and the carelessness of those who 
should be their legitimate guardians.” 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 

The' London Times correspondent 
oommendicg to the attention of the 
British public the Russian apparatus for 
heating dwelling rooms, says: 

‘ 1 If the British architect and the Brit¬ 
ish householder will study, in this Ex¬ 
hibition, what Russia is able to teaoh 
them in the matter of the. economical 
use o£ fuel, their viEits to the Belgian 
Exhibition will not have been in vain. 
In Russia cold is intense and fuel is 
scarce; artificial heat is there a great, 
if not the prime, necessary of life; 
and if we study the Russian architectu¬ 
ral plans and models, of which there is 
an abundance, we shall see that necessi¬ 
ty has been the mother of invention, 
and that these architectural designs are 
[ill alike remarkable, for the singular 
completeness of the arrangements for 
warming and ventilating. No. 76 in'the 
Russian Section is shown by the ‘ Com- 
pagnie anonyme de la Fabrique Metal- 
lique de St. Petersbourg.’ It is a stove 
of very simple construction for heating 
air, and, at the same time, saturating 
the air with moisture. A plan which 
hangs near the stove shows its applica¬ 
tion, depicting the apparatus placed in a 
specially’constructed apartment in the 
basement of the house, showing the 
simple arrangements for the escape of 
the products of combustion from the 
stove, and for the circulation of the 
heated air throughout the house, and 
its ultimate escape by a chimney in the 
roof. By working a handle in connec¬ 
tion with certain valves, the ocoupant 
of the chief apartment can regulate the 
supply of air to a nicety, and can, with¬ 
out difficulty, maintain the heat at a 
uniform height. There are many plans 
exhibited which show the application of 
this method, or others closely similar, 
to buildings of various descriptions. 
There are five sectional drawings of the 
apartments in the Winter Palace, ap¬ 
propriated to the Empress, and they 
show how this exalted lady is oontent 
to be without the ‘luxury’ of an open 
fireplace, and how the entrance of fresh’ 
air in the basement and its escape in 
the roof are provided for, and how in 
its passage it is wormed, moistened, and 
made to traverse the various apartments. 
There are plans, also, which show the 
application of these principles to 
churches, barracks, hospitals, and the 
dwellings of the poor; and an inspection 
of tile Russian railway carriages will 
show that the Muscovite peasant, in his 
third-class truck, is provided with a 
stove, which would fill the first-class 
English traveller with envy. The cry 
in England usually is that ‘hot air 
makes a house stuffy,’ and undoubtedly 
this is true if hot-air apparatus is placed 
in a house as an after-thought, with no 
proper provision for its reception. The 
people who are to blame in this matter 
are not the 'hot-air ‘ and hot-water en¬ 
gineers, ’ who do their best in the circum¬ 
stances, but the'architects and builders, 
who, when building a house, have 
scarcely a thought for the rigor -of the 
winter months." 

Of dwellings for the working classes, 
he sayB: 

“There ore many plans and models 
of workmen’s dwellings, but none of 
them present any features which need 
detain us, and few seem so complete in 
their arrangements or ore on -so large a 
scale as the Peabody buildings, or the 
buildings erected by Sir Sydney Water- 
low’s Company. No. 340 in-tbe Belgian 
Section is exhibited by the Societe Civile 
des Charbonnages du Hozard-Trooz, 
and represents a model of a large work¬ 
man’s dwelling, which is part of a work¬ 
man’s town. The model itself needs no 
description further than to say that it 
has the barraok-like look which is in¬ 
separable from such a bnilding. The 
good effect of this bnilding, however, 
on its occupants is worthy of being re¬ 
corded. It-gives accommodation to 200 
miners, and other buildings which are 
in course of construction will double 
this accommodation. Eaoh miner is 
charged Is. 3d. a day, and each child Is. 
For this moderate sum a separate sleep¬ 
ing-room is provided, his clothes are 
washed, a hot bath is given him when he 
leaves his work, 100 grammeB of soap 
ore doled out to him weekly, a reading- 
room, with a plentiful supply of news¬ 
papers, is plaoed at his service, and he 
is provided with four meals a day, while 
for any of these meals whioh he .does not 
consume he is allowed a money cqm- 
pensation. The one qualification for’ 
inhabiting this cheap hotel is work, and 
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Brunei* International Exhibition. 1876. 

The Brussels International Exhibition, which wu opened 
on Jane 36, is exclusively devoted to means or appliances (or 
pro mo ti ng health and public safety. It trill be followed by 
a Congress, where all questions interesting to these subjects 
will be dismissed, and, so far as possible, derided. A lead¬ 
ing feature of this enterprise is that it has been started and 
sustained solely by private action. It received, however 
from its commencement the encouragement of King Leopold, 
who became a patron of this' useful undertaking, and of his 
brother the Count de Flandres, who was elected the honorary 
President of the Central Committee. 


the e<wi pits. There is alao a dire ct - a c ting blowing or rather 
.-.b.natliig engine constructed by the SoaitiAnongme dot 
AtSiert dt to Xeutt, under the direction of M. A. Stdvart. 
This powerful engine, whl th has two cylinders of 6 feet di-, 
amqter, is intended for the ventilation of.,coal mines, princi¬ 
pally those troubled with noxious gases. ^ 

France comes next; but wonderful to say, this great coun¬ 
try offers but few interesting exhibits, the greatest space 
bring occupied by culinary and p h a rm a ce utical articles, and 
those relating to dentistry. , Near the French Department 
we find Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and these sections, 
if they are not the most extensive, are certainly not in the 
least interesting of Exhibition. They relate principally to. 
sdiool buildings and furniture and houses for workmen. 

Germany covers a great surface, and the exhibits are well 
arranged and useful. They include a good, quantity of 
pumps a. -1 omer macninery tor earing 
life from fire. Flans and drawings show¬ 
ing the mode in which large public 
works have been conducted axe numerous 
and very interesting, and the varied speci¬ 
mens in earix of all the classes of the cata¬ 
logue make this section specially worthy of 
notice. 

Messrs. Siemens and Haiske, the well 
known electrician engineers of Berlin, ex¬ 
hibit their numerous appliances for working 
railways under the block system, also their 
dynamo-electric machine with accessories. 
The ambulance wagons and cars, the modi 
cal and sanitary appliances to help wounded 
men in time of war, and to help them in all 
possible ways, are also very numerous and 
interesting. 

In the Austrian department we find also a 
very complete assortment of ambulance 
wagons and cars, etc., even a complete train 
of eight carriages, the property of the Sov¬ 
ereign Order of tho Knights of Malta. There 
is also a pretty good collection of maps 
showing the general arrangement of light¬ 
houses round the Austrian coasts. 

Holland has also a good but small exhibi¬ 
tion. In thin naturally the greater portion 
is devoted to the means of protection against 
water. We must mention, however, spe¬ 
cially the organisation of the fire service of 
the city of Amsterdam, which is perhaps the 
most complete on the continent, all the sta¬ 
tions being connected by a regular net of 
electric communication, which can be 
worked by the public aB soon as a fire is 
perceived. 

Italy has some curious exhibits, among 
which are several furnaces proposed for ere 
mation purposes. As a specimen of the 
merits of his modiu operandi, one enterpris¬ 
ing inventor shows a bottle containing a 
human body reduced to a weight of about 2 
lbs. 


The Exhibition 'was opened by the King of the Belgians 
with the usual solemnity. The exhibits are divided into ten 
classes, as follows: 1. Saving of life from fire; 2. Appara¬ 
tus and engines of all kinds acting on water and in water, 
to diminish danger, prevent accidents, and give assistance; 
3. Means of preventing accidents resulting from traffic on 
roads, railways, and tramways; 4. Means of assistance in 
time of war; S. Public health; 6. Sanitary measures and 
means of saving life applied to industry; 7. Domestic and 
private hygiene ; 8. Medicine, surgery, and pharmacy, in re¬ 
lation to the preceding classes; 9. Institutions for improv¬ 
ing the condition of the working classes; and 10. Hygiene 
and protection of life as applied to agriculture. Each of 
these classes is subdivided into a certain number of sections. 

The Bussian department contains amongst other things a 
very complete collection o analyzed foods, such as are seen 
at South Kensington, showing their various qualities as 
l rnm.li food. There are likewise a great number of plans 
and drawings showing various arrangements for schools, 
houses, public baths, etc., while the military staff has also 
sent a number of ambulance wagons, and surgical and medi¬ 
cal appliances for use in war time. 

Next comes the Belgian department. Here the Minister 
of Public Works exhibits reduced models of various life 
and tug boats, and other objects of the same kind, together 
with railway appliances. Amongst these we must notice an 
accident wagon, containing all that is necessary or ujefol in 
case of an accident occurring on the line, either by collision, 
fire, or by any other cause. This wagon 1 b very good both 
in design and construction, and affords credit to M. Doc tear, 
who has designed it and superintended its construction. The 
Grand Central Brilway exhibits also some objects worthy of 
notice, among which are two carriages fitted with Maquetis 
garde dt eorpt, fqr preventing guards from falling down 
when running along the train; this is rather of local inter¬ 
est owing to the Belgian mode of collecting the tickets. A 
plan for warming the trains is shown by M. E. Bellexoche 
engineer of the same company. 

M. Waroqud, the President of the Exhibition, and one of 
the richest coal owners in Belgium,exhibits a working model 
on a large scale of an apparatus called Waroqttiere, from 
his own name, intended to' raise and lower the workmen in 


At a right angle to this gallery is .the Bri¬ 
tish department. It covers a surface about 
equal to that of Belgium, and the exhibits 
are numerous and well chosen in all the dif¬ 
ferent dassses above mentioned. We shall 
briefly name e/i pauant some of the exhibits most remarka¬ 
ble for their utility or their workmanship. Messrs. Saxby 
and Farmer have a splendid show, containing their -various 
and well known appliances for railway signals, crossings, 
etc. The Brockelbank Syndicate demonstrate by a work¬ 
ing model their system of wagon couplings, which attracts 
the attention of the public. The exhibit of the London com¬ 
mittee for the second class is the most complete of the Ex¬ 
hibition in all respects. The Wedtinghouse Continuous 
Brake Company has only a drawing, illustrating the appli¬ 
cation of their system to an American and English train; but 
what is still better than a working model, they can show 
two trains in action on the State Bailway lines, one which 
has now been running for three years on the Belgian rail¬ 
ways, and the other fitted on their new automatic principle. 
— Engineering. 
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HOURS IN A LIBRARY,* 
BY LESLIE 

The well-known phrase as to critics 
being made of poets who have failed re¬ 
quires to be supplemented. The best 
critics are often the poets who have suc¬ 
ceeded ; a truth which has been more 
than once illustrated by Mr. Swinburne. 

I shall not ask whether this can be said 
unreservedly in reference to his recent 
essay upon Miss Bronte. As usual, he 
ucsluws me must emu u&uolu; auu ^cuci- 
. ous praise with a lavish hand, and be¬ 
stows it upon worthy objects, And, as 
usual, he seems to be a little too much 
impressed with the necessary connection 
between illuminating in honor of a hero 
and breaking the windows or burning 
the effigies of the hero’s rivals. I do 
not wish to examine the justice of his 
assaults, and still less to limp on halting 
and prosaic feet after his bounding rhet¬ 
oric. I propose only to follow an in¬ 
quiry suggested by a part of his argu¬ 
ment. After all, though criticism can¬ 
not boast of being a science, it ought to 
aim at something like a scientific basis, 
or at least to proceed in a scientific 
spirit. The critic, therefore, before 
abandoning himself to the oratorical im¬ 
pulse, should endeavor to classify , the 
phenomena with which he is dealing as 
calmly as if he were ticketing a fossil in 
a museum. The most glowing eulogy, 
the most bitter denunciation have their 
proper place; but they belong to the art 
of persuasion, and form no part of sci¬ 
entific method. Our literary, if not our 
religious, creed should rest upon a 
purely rational ground, and be exposed 
to logical tests. Ou'r faith in an author 
must in the first instance be the product 
of instinctive sympathy, instead of de¬ 
liberate reason. It may be propagated 
by the contagion of enthusiasm, and 
preached with all the fervor of proselyt- 
ism. But when we are seeking to justify 
our emotions, we must endeavor to get 
for the time into the position of an inde¬ 
pendent spectator, applying with rigid 
impartiality such methods as are-best 
calculated to free us from the influence 
of personal bias. 

Undoubtedly it is a very difficult task 
to be alternately witness and judge ; to 


-CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
STEPHEN. 

feel strongly, and yet to analyse coolly; 
to love every feature in a familiar face, 
and yet to decide calmly upon its intrin¬ 
sic ugliness or beauty. To be an ade¬ 
quate critic is almost to be a contradic¬ 
tion in terms; to be susceptible to a 
force, and yet free from its influence; 
to be moving with the stream, and yet 
to be standing on the bank. It is. espe¬ 
cially difficult in the case of writers like 
Miss Bronte, and of critics who were in 
the most enthusiastic age when her fame 
was in its early freshness. It is almost 
impossible not to have overpowering 
prejudices in regard to a character so 
intense, original, and full of special idio¬ 
syncrasy. If you did not love her, you 
must hate her; or, since hatred for so 
noble a sufferer would imply unreasona¬ 
ble brutality, we may say, feel strongly 
a hopeless uncongeniality of tempera- 
men t._ The power of exciting such feel¬ 
ings is, indeed, some testimony to an 
author’s intrinsic force; and it may ex¬ 
plain the assertion of her latest biogra¬ 
pher. If it be true, as he says, that she 
has been comparatively neglected of late 
years, that is what may easily happen in 
the case of writers more remarkable for 
intensity than comprehensive power. 
Their real audience must always be the 
comparatively small number who are in 
sympathy with their peculiar moods. 
But their vigor begins by impressing and 
overawing a large number of persons 
who do not feel this spontaneous sym¬ 
pathy. They conquer by sheer force 
minds whom they do not attract by 
milder methods. In literature, at any 
rate, violent conquests are generally 
transitory ; and, after a time, those who 
have obeyed the rule against their natu¬ 
ral inclination, fall away and leave an 
audience composed of those alone who 
have been swayed by a deeper attrac¬ 
tion. Charlotte Bronte, and perhaps her 
sister Emily in an even higher degree, 
must have a certain interest for all intel¬ 
ligent observers of character. But only 
a minority will thoroughly and unre¬ 
servedly enjoy the writings which embody 
so peculiar an essence. Some scenery 
—rich pasturage and - abounding rivers 
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and forest-clad hills—appeals more or 
less to everybody. It is only a few who 
really love the lonely cairn on a wind¬ 
swept moor. An accident may make it 
the fashion to affect admiration for such 
peculiar aspects of nature; but, like all 
affectations, it will die away after a time, 
and the faithful lovers be reduced to a 
narrow band. 

The comparative eclipse then — if 
eclipse there be—of Charlotte Bronte’s 
fame does not imply want of power, but 
want of comprehensiveness. There is a 
certain prima facie presumption against 
a writer who appeals only to a few, 
though it may be amply rebutted by 
showing that the few are also fit. The 
two problems must go together ; why is 
the charm so powerful, and why is it so 
limited? Any intense personality has 
so far a kind of double-edged influence. 
Shakespeare sympathises with everybody, 
and therefore every one with him. Swift 
scorns and loathes a great part of the 
world, and therefore if people in general 
read Swift, or said honestly what they 
felt, most readers would confess to a 
simple feeling of aversion to his writings. 
There is, however, a further distinction. 
One may dislike such a man as Swift, 
but one cannot set him aside. His 
amazing intellectual vigor, the power 
with which he states some of the great 
problems of life, and the trenchant de¬ 
cision of his answer, give him a right to 
be heard. We may shudder, but we are 
forced to listen. If with equal force of 
character his intellectual power had been 
less, we should feel the shock without 
the mysterious attraction. He would be 
an unpleasant phenomenon, and one 
which might be simply neglected. It is 
because he brings his peculiar views to 
bear upon problems of universal interest 
that we cannot afford simply to drop 
him out of mind. The power of grasp¬ 
ing general truths is necessary to give a 
broad base to a writer’s fame, though his 
capacity for tender and deep emotion is 
that which makes us love or hate him. 

Mr. Swinburne takes Miss Bronte to 
illustrate the distinction between “geni¬ 
us” and “intellect.” Genius, he says, as 
the most potent faculty, can most safely 
dispense with its ally. If genius be 
taken to mean the poetic as distin¬ 
guished from the scientific type of mind 
—that which sees intuitively,' prefers 


synthesis to analysis, and embodies ideas 
in concrete symbols instead of proceed¬ 
ing by rule and measure, and construct¬ 
ing diagram's in preference to drawing 
pictures—the truth is undeniable and im¬ 
portant. The reasoner gives us mechan¬ 
ism and constructs automata, where 
the seer creates living and feeling beings. 
The contrast used to be illustrated by 
the cases of Jonson and Shakespeare— 
by the difference between the imagina¬ 
tive vigor of Antony and Cleopatra , and 
the elaborate construction of Sejanus. 
We must add, however, that the two 
qualities of mind are not mutually ex¬ 
clusive. The most analytic mind has 
some spark of creative power, and the 
great creators are capable of deliberate 
dissection. Shakespeare could reflect; 
and Jonson could see. The ideally per¬ 
fect mind would be capable of applying 
each method with equal facility in its 
proper place. 

Genius, therefore, manifested in any 
high degree, must be taken to include 
intellect, if the words are to be used in 
this sense. Genius begins where intel¬ 
lect ends; or takes by storm where in¬ 
tellect has to make elaborate approaches 
according to the rules of scientific strat¬ 
egy. One sees where the other demon¬ 
strates, but the same principles are com¬ 
mon to both. To say that a ^writer 
shows more genius than intellect may 
mean simply that, as an artist, he pro¬ 
ceeds by the true artistic method, and 
does not put us off with scientific form¬ 
ulae galvanised into an internal sem¬ 
blance of life. But it may mean that his 
reflective powers are weak, that he has 
not assimilated the seminal ideas of his 
time, and is at a loss in the higher re¬ 
gions of philosophic thought. If so, you 
are setting limits to the sphere of his in¬ 
fluence, and show that he is incapable 
of uttering the loftiest aspirations and 
the deepest emotions of his fellows. A 
great religious teacher may prefer a par¬ 
able to a theory, but the parable is im¬ 
pressive because it gives the most vivid 
embodiment of a truly philosophical 
theory. 

Miss Bronte, as her warmest admirers 
would grant, was not and did not in the 
least affect to be a philosophical thinker. 
And because a great writer, to whom; 
she has been gratuitously compared, is- 
strong just where she is weak, her friends- 
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have in injudicious desire to make out 
that the matter is of no importance, and 
that her comparative poverty of thought 
is no injury to her work. There is no 
difficulty in following them so far as to 
admit that her work is none the worse 
for containing no theological or philo¬ 
sophical disquisitions, or for showing no 
familiarity with the technicalities of 
modern science and metaphysics. But 
the admission by no means follows that 
her work does not sufler very materially 
by the comparative narrowness of the 
circle of ideas in which her mind habitu¬ 
ally revolved. Perhaps if she had been 
familiar with Hegel or Sir W. Hamilton, 
she would have- intruded undigested 
lumps of metaphysics, and introduced 
vexatious allusions to the philosophy of 
identity or to the principle of the ex¬ 
cluded middle. But it is possible, also, 
that her conceptions of life and the 
world would have been enriched and 
harmonised, and that, without giving us 
more scientific dogmas, her characters 
would have embodied more fully the 
dominating ideas of the time. There is 
no province of inquiry—historical, scien¬ 
tific, or philosophical—from which the 
artist may not derive useful material; 
the sole question is whether it has been 
properly assimilated and transformed by 
the action of the poetic imagination. 
By attempting to define how far Miss 
Bronte’s powers were in fact thus bound¬ 
ed, we shall approximately decide her 
place in the great hierarchy of imagina¬ 
tive thinkers. That it was a very high 
one, I take to be undeniable. Putting 
aside living writers, the only female nov¬ 
elist whom one can put distinctly above 
her is-George Sand; for Miss Austen, 
whom some fanatics place upon a still 
higher level, differs so widely in every 
way that “ comparison” is absurd. It is 
almost silly to, draw a parallel between 
writers when every great quality in one 
is “ conspicuous by its absence” in the 
other. 

The most obvious of all remarks about 
Miss Bronte is the close connection be¬ 
tween her life and her writings. . No¬ 
body ever put so much of themselves 
into their work. She is the heroine of 
her two most powerful novels; for Lucy 
Snowe is avowedly her own likeness, and 
Lucy Snowe differs only by accidents 
from Jane Eyre; whilst her sister is the 


heroine of the third. All the minor 
characters, with scarcely an exception, 
are simply portraits, and the more suc¬ 
cessful in proportion to their fidelity. 
The scenery and even the incidents are, 
for the most part, equally direct tran¬ 
scripts from reality. And, as this is 
almost too palpable a peculiarity to be 
expressly mentioned, it seems to be an 
identical proposition that the study of 
her life is the study of her novels. More 
or less true of all imaginable writers, this 
must be pre-eminently true of Miss 
Bronte. Her experience, we would say, 
has been scarcely transformed in passing 
through her mind. She has written 
down not only her feelings, but the more 
superficial accidents of her life. She 
has simply given fictitious names and 
dates, with a more or less imaginary 
thread of narrative, to her own experi¬ 
ence at school, as a governess, at home 
and in Brussels. Shirley contains a con¬ 
tinuous series of photographs of Haworth 
and its neighborhood; as Villeiie does 
of Brussels : and if Jane Eyre is not so 
literal, except in the opening account of 
the school-life, much of it is almost as 
strictly autobiographical. It is one of 
the oddest cases of an author’s self-delu¬ 
sion that Miss Bronte should have im¬ 
agined that she could remain anonymous 
after the publication of Shirley, and the 
introduction of such whole-length por¬ 
traits from the life as the Yorke family. 
She does not appear to have been her¬ 
self conscious of the closeness of her ad¬ 
herence to facts. “ You are not to sup¬ 
pose,” she says in a letter given by Mrs. 
Gaskell, “ any of the characters in Shir¬ 
ley intended as real portraits. It would 
not suit the rules of art, nor of my own 
feelings, to write in that style. We only 
suffer reality to suggest, never to dictate.” 
She seems to be thinking chiefly of her 
“ heroes and heroines,” and would per¬ 
haps have admitted that the minor per¬ 
sonages were less idealised. But we must 
suppose also that she failed to appreciate 
fully the singularity of characters which, 
in her seclusion, she had taken for aver¬ 
age specimens of the world at large. If 
I take my village for the world, I can¬ 
not distinguish the particular from the 
universal; and must assume that the 
most distinctive peculiarities are unno- 
ticeably commonplace. The amazing 
vividness‘of her portrait-painting is the 
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quality which more than any other makes 
her work unique amongst modem fic¬ 
tion. Her realism is something peculiar 
to herself; and only the crudest of crit¬ 
ics could depreciate its merits on fthe 
ground of its fidelity to facts. The 
hardest of all feats is to see what is be¬ 
fore our eyes. What is called the crea¬ 
tive power of genius is much more the 
power of insight into commonplace things 
and characters. The realism of the De 
Foe variety produces an illusion, by de¬ 
scribing the most obvious aspects of 
everyday life, and introducing the irrele¬ 
vant and accidental. A finer kind of 
realism is that which, like Miss Aus¬ 
ten’s, combines exquisite powers of min¬ 
ute perception with a skill which can 
light up the most delicate miniatures 
with a delicate play of humor. A more 
impressive kind is that of Balzac, where 
the most detailed reproduction of reali¬ 
ties is used to give additional force to 
the social tragedies which are being en¬ 
acted at our doors. The specific pecu¬ 
liarity of Miss Bronte seems to be the 
power of revealing to us the potentiality 
of intense passions lurking behind the 
scenery of everyday life. Except in the 
most melodramatic—which is also the 
weakest—part of Jane Eyre , we have 
lives almost as uneventful as those of 
Miss Austen, and yet charged to the 
utmost with latent power. A parson at 
the head of a school-feast somehow 
shows himself as a “ Cromwell, guiltless 
of his country’s blood;” a professor 
lecturing a governess on composition is 
revealed as a potential Napoleon ; a mis¬ 
chievous schoolboy is obviously capable 
of developing into a Columbus or a Nel¬ 
son ; even the most commonplace natu¬ 
ral objects, such as a row of beds in a 
dormitory, are associated and naturally 
associated with the most intense emo¬ 
tions. Miss Austen makes you feel that 
a tea-party in a country parsonage may 
be as amusing as the most brilliant meet¬ 
ing of cosmopolitan celebrities; and 
Miss Bronte that it may display charac¬ 
ters capable of shaking empires and dis¬ 
covering new worlds. The whole ma¬ 
chinery is in a state of the highest elec¬ 
tric tension, though there is no display 
of thunder and lightning to amaze us. 

The power of producing this effect 
without stepping one hand’s-breadth be¬ 
yond the most literal and unmistakable 


fidelity to ordinary facts is explicable, 
one would say, so far as genius is expli¬ 
cable at all, only in one way. A mind 
of extraordinary activity within a nar¬ 
row sphere has been brooding constantly 
upon a small stock of materials, and a 
sensitive nature has been enforced to an 
unusual pressure from the hard facts of 
life. The surroundings must surely 
have been exceptional, and the receptive 
faculties impressible even to morbidness, 
to produce so startling a result, and the 
key seemed to be given by Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s touching biography, which, with 
certain minor faults, is still one of the 
most pathetic records of a heroic life in 
our literature. Charlotte Bronte and 
her sister, according to this account, re¬ 
sembled the sensitive plant exposed to 
the cutting breezes of the West Riding 
moors. Their writings were the cry of 
pain and of only half-triumphant faith, 
produced by a life-long martyrdom, tem¬ 
pered by mutual sympathy, but embit¬ 
tered by family sorrows and the trials of 
a dependent life. It is one more exem¬ 
plification! of the common theory, that 
great art is produced by taking an ex¬ 
ceptionally delicate nature and mangling 
it slowly under the grinding wheels of 
the world. 

A recent biographer has given us to 
understand that this is in great part a 
misconception, and, whilst paying high 
compliments to Mrs. Gaskell, he virtually 
accuses her of unintentionally substitut¬ 
ing a fiction for a biography. Mr. 
Wemyss Reid’s intention is excellent; 
and one can well believe that Mrs. Gas¬ 
kell did in fact err by carrying into the 
earlier period the gloom of later years. 
Most certainly one would gladly believe 
this to be the case. Only when Mr. 
Reid seems to think that. Charlotte 
Bronte was thoroughly a gay and high- 
s;: : 'ited girl, and that the people of Ha¬ 
worth were commonplace, we begin to 
fear that we are in the presence of one 
of those well-meant attempts at white¬ 
washing which “ do. justice” to a marked 
character by obliterating all its most 
prominent features. If Boswell had 
written in such a spirit, Johnson would 
have been a Chesterfield, and Goldsmith 
never have blundered in his talk. When 
wejook at them fairly, Mr. Reid’s proofs 
seem to be curiously inadequate for his 
conclusions, though calculated to cor* 
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rect some very important misconceptions. 
He quotes, for example, a couple of let¬ 
ters, in one of which Miss Bronte ends 
. a little outburst of Tory politics by say¬ 
ing, “ Now, Ellen, 'laugh heartily at all 
that rhodomontade!” This sentence, 
, omitted by Mrs. Gaskell, is taken to 
prove that Charlotte’s interest in politics 
was “ not unmingled with the happy lev¬ 
ity of youth.” Surely, it is just a phrase 
from the school-girl’s Complete Letter 
Writer. It would be as sensible to quote 
from an orator the phrase, “ but I fear 
that I am wearying the House,” to prove 
that he was conscious of being an intol- 
erable bore. The next letter is said to 
illustrate the “ infinite variety of moods” 
of her true character, and its rapid transi- 
. tions from grave to gay, because, whilst 
expressing very strongly some morbid 
feelings, she admits that they would be 
. contemptible to common sense, and says 
that she had been “ in one of her senti- 
. mental humors.” Did anybody ever ex¬ 
press a morbid feeling without some 
such qualification ? And is not “ infi¬ 
nite,” even in the least mathematical 
■ sense, rather a strong expression for 

• two? A’sentimental mood and a reac¬ 
tion are mentioned in one letter. That 
scarcely proves much gaiety of heart or 
variety Of mood. If, indeed, Charlotte 
had always been at her worst, she would 
have been mad : and we need not doubt 
that she too had some taste of the glad¬ 
ness as of the sorrows of childhood. The 
plain truth is, that Miss Bronte’s .letters, 
read without reference to the disputes 
of rival biographers, are disappointing. 
The most striking thing about them is 
that they are young-ladyish. Here and 
there a passage revealing the writer’s lit¬ 
erary power shines through the more 
commonplace matter, but, as a whole, 
they give a curious impression of imma¬ 
turity. The explanation seems to be, in 
the first place, that Miss Bronte, with all 
her genius, was still a young lady. Her 

• mind, with its exceptional powers in cer¬ 
tain directions, never broke the fetters 
by which the parson's daughter of the 
last generation was restricted. Trifling 
indications of this are common in her 
novels. The idealised portrait of Emily, 
■the daring and unconventional Shirley, 
.shows her utmost courage by hinting a 
. slight reluctance to repeat certain clauses 


in the Athanasian-Greed; and the en¬ 
ergy with which the unlucky curates are 
satirised shows the state of mind to 
which even a young clergyman is still in¬ 
vested with more or less superhuman 
attributes. The warmth is generated by 
the pievious assumption that a young 
gentleman who dons a white neckcloth 
must, in the normal state of things, put 
off the schoolboy and develop a hidden 
pair of wings. The wrath excited by 
their failure to fulfil this expectation 
strikes one as oddly disproportionate. 
And, in the next place, it seems that, 
even in writing to her best friends, Miss 
Bronte habitually dreaded any vivid 
expression of feeling, and perhaps ob¬ 
served that her sentiments when spread 
upon letter-paper had a morbid appear¬ 
ance. There are many people who can 
confide in the public more freely than in 
the most intimate friends. The mask of 
anonymous authorship and fictitious per¬ 
sonages has a delusive appearance of 
security. The most, sacred emotions are 
for ourselves or for the invisible public 
rather than for the intermediate sphere 
of concrete spectators. The letters may 
dissipate sonie of Mrs. Gaskell’s roman¬ 
tic gloom, but they do not persuade us 
that the Brontes were ever like their 
neighbors. The doctrine that the peo¬ 
ple of Haworth were really commonplace 
mortals, may be accepted with a similar 
reserve. Undoubtedly every Scotch peas¬ 
ant is not a Davie Deans, nor every 
Irishman a ' Captain Costigan. There 
are natives of the mining districts who 
do not throw half-bricks at every stran¬ 
ger they see; there are Yankees who do 
not chew tobacco, and Englishmen who 
do not eat raw beefsteaks. And so one 
may well believe that many inhabitants 
of Haworth would have passed muster 
at Charing Cross; and one may hope 
and believe that a man like Heathcliff 
was an exaggeration even of the most 
extravagant of the squires in Craven. If 
there were many such people in any cor¬ 
ner of this world, it would be greatly in 
want of a thorough clearing out. And, 
therefore, one may understand why the 
good people of Haworth should be 
amazed, when Mrs. Gaskell set forth as 
common types the gentleman who fired 
small shot from his parlor window at 
any one who came within convenient 
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range, and the man who chuckled ovei 
his luck at dying just after insuring his 
life. 

But, for all this, it is permissible alsc 
to suppose that there was a strongly 
marked provincial character in thal 
■region, even if Miss Bronte’s life-like 
portraits were not their own sufficient 
evidence. All people seem to be com¬ 
monplace to the commonplace observer. 
Genius reveals the difference; it does 
not invent it. In one sense, doubtless, 
the people were commonplace enough, 
and in that fact lay part of their olfen- 
siveness. Many of the upper classes, 
one may guess, were hard, crabbed men 
of business, with even less than the aver¬ 
age of English 'toleration for sentiment 
or aesthetic fancies; and their inferiors 
were sturdy workmen, capable of taking 
a pride in their own brutality, which 
would have shocked gentler races. But 
the precise degree in which these char¬ 
acteristics were manifested must be left 
to the decision of local observers. IVe 
cannot affect to know accurately in 
what proportion the charge of originality 
is to be shared between the Brontes and 
their neighbors; how far the surround¬ 
ings were unusually harsh and the sur¬ 
rounded abnormally tender. In any 
case, one may assume that Miss Bronte 
and her sisters were at once even mor¬ 
bidly sensitive and exposed to the con¬ 
tact of persons emphatically intolerant 
of morbid sentiment. Their ordinary 
relation to the outside world seems to be 
indicated by one peculiarity ojj Miss 
Bronte’s writing. When young' Mark 
Yorke sees that Moore has been flat¬ 
tered by hearing a lady describe him as 
“ not sentimental,” that offensive lad gets 
down a dictionary and endeavors to 
dash Moore’s pleasure by proving that 
“ not sentimental” must mean destitute 
of ideas. The trait is very probably 
from life, and is at any rate life-like. 
There are many amiable people who 
take a keen pleasure in dashing cold 
water upon any little manifestation of 
self-complacency in their neighbors. To 
find out a man’s tenderest corn, and 
then to bring your heel down upon it 
with a good rasping scrunch, is somehow 
gratifying to corrupt human nature. A 
kindly wit contrives to convey a compli¬ 
ment in affected satire. But the whole 
aim of a humorist of this variety is to 


convey the most mortifying truths, in 
the most brutal plain-speaking. ■ Now 
speeches modelled upon this plan are 
curiously frequent in Miss Bronte’s con¬ 
versations. Hunsden, the first'sketch of 
the Yorke family in Professor, com¬ 
poses his whole talk of a string of brutal 
home-truths. The worse characters, like 
Miss Fanshawe in Villcite, thoroughly 
enjoy"telling a friendless governess that 
she is poor, plain, and sickly. And 
even her favorites, Rochester and Shir¬ 
ley and Faul Emanuel, have just a lean¬ 
ing to the same trick of speech, though 
with them it is an occasional.bitter to 
.heighten .the flavor of their substantial 
kindness. Miss Bronte has as little 
sense of humor as Milton or Words¬ 
worth ; but her nearest approach to it is 
in some of those shrewd, bitter sayings 
which are rather more of a gibe than a 
compliment When one remembers that 
the originals of the Yorkes.were amongst 
her most cherished and cultivated friends, 
and that they are admittedly painted to 
the life, one may fancy that she had re¬ 
ceived a good many of those left-handed 
compliments which seem to. have done 
duty for pleasant jests in the district. 

The soliloquies in which her heroines 
indulge proceed upon the same plan. 
Jane Eyre sits in judgment upon herself, 
and listens to the evidence of Memory 
and Reason, [accusing her of rejecting 
the real and “rabidly devouring the 
ideal." And she decides in accordance 
with her witnesses. “ Listen, Jane Eyre, 
to your sentence; to-morrow place the 
glass before you and draw in chalk your 
own picture, faithfully, without softening 
one defect; omit no harsh line; smooth 
away no displeasing irregularity: write 
under it, ‘Portrait of a governess, dis¬ 
connected, poor, and plain 1’ 

Similar passages occur in Shirley, and 
Villette, and obviously, represent a famil¬ 
iar mood. The original of this portrait 
was frequently engaged, it would seem, 
in forcing herself to hear such unpalata¬ 
ble truths. When other people snubbed 
her, after the fashion of [the Yorkes, she 
might be vexed by their harshness, but 
her own thoughts echoed their opinion. 
Lucy Snowe is rather gratified than other¬ 
wise when Miss Fanshawe treats her to 
one of these pleasing fits of frank think¬ 
ing aloud. She pardons the want of 
feeling for the sake of the honesty. 
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Sensitive natures brought into contact 
with those of coarser grain may relieve 
themselves in various ways. Some might 
have been driven into revolt against the 
proprieties which found so harsh an ex¬ 
pression. Poor Branwell Bronte took 
the unluckily commonplace path of es¬ 
cape from a too frigid code of external 
morality which leads to the public-house. 
His sisters followed the more character¬ 
istically feminine method. They learnt 
to be proud of the fetters by which they 
ivere bound. Instead of fretting against 
the stem law of repression, they identi¬ 
fied it with the eternal code of duty, and 
rejoiced in trampling on their own weak¬ 
ness. The current thus restrained ran 
all the more powerfully in its narrow 
channel.. What might have been bright 
and genial sentiment was transformed 
and chastened into a kind of austere 
enthusiasm. They became recluses in 
spirit, sternly enforcing a self-imposed 
rule, though, in their case, the convent 
walls were invisible and the objects of 
their devotion not those which dominate 
the ascetic imagination. 

Theorists who trace the inheritance of 
race-characteristics might be interested 
in the curious development thus effected. 
The father of the family was an Irish¬ 
man, and the mother a Cornish woman ; 
the aunt, who succeeded her in the man¬ 
agement of the household, had a persist¬ 
ent dislike for the character of her north¬ 
ern neighbors; even Charlotte herself, 
we are told, spake in her childhood with 
a strong Irish accent. And yet, as we 
find her saying Jin reference to the 
troubles of 1848, she has “ no sympathy” 
with French or Irish. She had been 
spiritually annexed by the people with 
whom she lived. She was obtrusively and 
emphatically a Yorkshire woman, though 
only by adoption; she is never tired 
of proclaiming or implying her hearty 
preference of rough Yorkshire people to 
cockneys, sentimentalists, and that large 
part of (the human race [which we de¬ 
scribe contemptuously as “ foreigners.” 
She is a typical example of the “ patriot¬ 
ism of the steeple.” She loved with her 
whole heart the narrowest insular type. 
She idolised the Duke of Wellington, 
with his grand contempt for humbug 
- and ideas, terms synonymous—perhaps 
rightly synonymous—with many people. 
When she came in contact with fine for¬ 


eigners and Papists,it only increased her 
hearty contempt for forms of character 
and religion which, one might have fan¬ 
cied d priori, would have had many at¬ 
tractions for her. If at times she felt 
the aesthetic charm of parts of the Cath¬ 
olic system, she was but the more con¬ 
vinced that it was a poison, dangerous 
in proportion to its sweetness. The 
habit of trampling on some of her own 
impulses had become a religion for her. 
She had learnt to make a shield of re¬ 
serve and self-repression, and could not 
be tempted to lay it aside when gentle 
persuasion took the place of rougher in¬ 
timidation. Much is said by her biogra¬ 
phers of the heroic force of will of her 
sister Emily, who presents the same type 
in an intensified form. Undoubtedly 
both sisters had powerful wills; but 
their natures had not less been moulded, 
and their characters, so to speak, turned 
inward by the early influence of sur¬ 
rounding circumstances. 1 The force was 
not of that kind which resists the pres¬ 
sure from without, but of the kind which 
accepts and intensifies it, and makes a 
rigid inward law for itself of the law 
embodied in external conditions. 

The sisters, indeed, differed widely, 
though with a strong resemblance. The 
iron had not entered so deeply into 
Charlotte’s nature. Emily’s naturally 
subjective mode of thought—to use the 
unpleasant technical phrase—found its 
most appropriate utterance in lyrical 
poetry. She represents, that is, the mood 
of pure passion, and is rather encum¬ 
bered than otherwise by the necessity of 
using the more indirect method of con¬ 
crete symbols. She feels, rather than 
observes ; whereas Charlotte feels in ob¬ 
serving. Charlotte had not that strange 
self-concentration which made the ex¬ 
ternal world unreal to her sister. Her 
powers of observation, though restricted 
by circumstances and narrowed by limi¬ 
tations of her intellect, showed amazing 
penetration within her proper province. 
The greatest of all her triumphs in this 
direction is the character of Paul Eman¬ 
uel, which has tasked Mr. Swinburne’s 
powers of expressing admiration, and 
which one feels to be, in its way, inimita¬ 
ble. A more charming hero was never 
drawn, or one whose reality is more vivid 
and unmistakable. We know him as we 
know a familiar friend, or rather as we 
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should know a friend whose character 
had been explained for us by a common 
acquaintance of unusual acuteness and 
opportunity of observation. Perhaps we 
might venture to add, that it is hardly 
explicable, except as a portrait drawn by 
a skilful hand guided by love, and by 
love intensified by the consciousness of 
some impassible barrier. 

Mr. Swinburne compares this master¬ 
piece of Miss Bronte's art with the famous 
heroes of fiction, Don Quixote, Uncle 
Toby, and Colonel Newcome. Don 
Quixote admittedly stands apart as one 
of the greatest creations of poetic imagi¬ 
nation. Of Colonel Newcome I will 
not speak; but the comparison with Un¬ 
cle Toby is enough to suggest what is 
the great secret both of Miss Bronte’s 
success and its limitations. In one sense 
Paul Emanuel is superior even to such 
characters as these. He is more real: 
he is so real that we feel at once that he 
must have been drawn from a living 
model, though we may leave some inde¬ 
finable margin of idealisation. If the 
merit of fiction were simply its approach 
to producing illusion, we might infer 
that Paul Emanuel was one of the first 
characters in the world of fiction. But 
such a test implies an erroneous theory 
of art; and, in fact, the intense individ¬ 
uality of Paul Emanuel is, in a different 
sense, the most serious objection to him. 
He is a real human being who gave lec¬ 
tures at a particular date in a pension at 
Brussels. We are as much convinced of 
that fact as we are of the reality of Miss 
Bronte herself; but the fact is also a 
presumption that he is not one of those 
great typical characters, the creation of 
which is the highest triumph of the 
dramatist or novelist. There is too much 
of the temporary and accidental—too 
little of the permanent and essential. 

We all know" and love Uncle Toby, 
but we feel quite sure that no such man 
ever existed except in Sterne’s brain. 
There may have been some real being 
who vaguely suggested him ; but he is, 
we assume, the creation of Sterne, and 
the projection into concrete form of cer¬ 
tain ideas which had affected Sterne’s 
imagination. He is not, indeed, nor is 
any fictitious character, a creation out of 
nothing. Partly, no doubt, he is Sterne 
himself or Sterne in a particular mood ; 
but Uncle Toby’s soul, that which makes 


him live and excite our sympathy and 
love, is something which might be ex¬ 
pressed by the philosopher as a theory, 
and which has been expressed in an out¬ 
ward symbol by an artist of extraordi¬ 
nary skill. Don Quixote is of perennial 
interest, because he is the most powerful 
type ever set 'forth of the contrast be¬ 
tween the ideal and the commonplace, 
and his figure comes before us whenever 
we are forced to meditate upon some of 
the most vital and most melancholy truths 
about human life. Uncle Toby, in a far 
less degree, is a great creation, because 
he is the embodiment of one answer to 
a profound and enduring problem. He 
represents, it has been said, the wisdom 
of love, as Mr. Shandy exemplifies the 
love of wisdom. More precisely he is 
an incarnation of the sentimentalism of 
the eighteenth century. It is a phenome¬ 
non which has its bad and [its good 
side, and which may be analysed and 
explained by historians of the time. 
.Sterne, in describing Uncle Toby, gave' 
a concrete symbol for one of the most 
important currents of thought of the 
time, which took religious, moral, and 
political, as well as artistic, shapes. In 
many ways the sentiment has lost much 
of its’ interest for us; but, though an 
utterance of an imperfect doctrine, we 
may infer that Uncle Toby’s soul will 
transmigrate into new shapes, and per¬ 
haps develop into higher forms. 

When we measure M. Paul Emanuel 
by this test, we feel instinctively that 
there is something wanting. The most 
obvious contrast is that M. Emanuel is 
no humorist himself, nor even a product 
of humor. The imperfections, the lova¬ 
ble absurdities, of Uncle Toby are im¬ 
bedded in the structure of character. 
His whims and oddities always leave us 
in the appropriate mood of blended 
smiles and ,tears. Many people, espe¬ 
cially “ earnest” young ladies, will prefer 
M. Paul Emanuel, who, like his creator, 
is always in deadly earnest. At bottom 
he is always (like all ladies' heroes) a 
true woman, simple, pure, heroic, and 
loving—a real Joan of Arc, as Mr. 
Thackeray said of his creator, in the 
beard and blouse of a French professor. 
He attaches extravagant importance to 
trifles, indeed, for his irascible and im¬ 
petuous temperament is always convert¬ 
ing him into an Aiolus of the duck-pond. 
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So far there is, we may admit, a kind of 
pseudo-humorous element in his compo¬ 
sition ; but the humor, such as it is, lies 
entirely on the surface. He is perfectly 
sane and sensible, though a trifle chole¬ 
ric. Give him a larger sphere of action, 
and his impetuosity will be imposing in¬ 
stead of absurd. It is the mere acci¬ 
dent of situation which gives, even for a' 
moment, a ludicrous tinge to his-pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Uncle Toby, on the contrary, would 
be even more of a humorist as a general 
on the battle-field than in his mimic 
sieges on the bowling-green. The humor 
is in his very marrow, not in his sur¬ 
roundings ; and the reason is that Sterne 
feels what every genuine humorist fee Is, 
and what, indeed, it is his main function 
to express—a strong sense of the irony 
of fate, of the queer mixture of good 
and bad, of the heroic and the ludicrous, 
of this world of ours, and of what we 
may call the perversity of things in gen¬ 
eral. Whether such a treatment is alto¬ 
gether right and healthy is another ques¬ 
tion; and most certainly Sterne’s view 
of life is in many respect? not only un¬ 
worthy, but positively base. But it 
remains true that the deep humorist is 
finding a voice for one of the most per¬ 
vading and profound of the sentiments 
raised in a philosophical observer who 
is struck by the discords of the universe. 
Sensitiveness to such discords is one of . 
the marks of a truly reflective intellect, 
though a humorist suggests one mode of 
escape from the pain which they cause, 
whilst a philosophic and religious mind 
may find another ahd perhaps a more 
profound solution. 

Now M. Paul Emanuel, admirable and 
amiable as he is, never carries us into 
the higher regions of thought. We are 
told, even ostentatiously, of the narrow 
prejudices which he shares, though they 
do not make him harsh and uncharita¬ 
ble. The prejudices were obvious in 
this case to the creator, because her-own 
happened to be of a different kind. The 
“ Tory and clergyman’s daughter” was 
rather puzzled by finding that a bigoted 
Papist with a Jesuit education might still 
be a good man, and points out conscien¬ 
tiously the defects which she ascribes to 
his early training. But the mere fact of 
the narrowness, the want of familiarity' 
with a wider sphere of thought, the ac¬ 


ceptance of a narrow code of belief and 
morality, does not strike her as in itself 
having either a comic or a melancholy 
side. M. Paul has the wrong set of 
prejudices, but is not as wrong as preju¬ 
diced ; and therefore we feel that a 
Sterne, or, say, fa George Sand, whilst 
doing equal justice to M. Emanuel’s ex¬ 
cellent qualities, would have had a feel¬ 
ing (which in her was altogether want¬ 
ing) of his limitation and his incongruity 
with the great system of the world. 
Seen from an intellectual^ point of view, 
placed in his due relation to the great 
currents of thought and feeling of the 
time, we should have been made to feel 
the pathetic and humorous aspects of 
M. Emanuel’s character, 'and he might 
have been . equally a living individual 
and yet a type of some more general 
idea. The philosopher might ask, for 
example, what is the exact value of un¬ 
selfish heroism guided by narrow theo¬ 
ries or employed on unworthy tasks; 
and the philosophic humorist or artist 
might embody the answer in a portrait 
of M. Emanuel considered from [a cos¬ 
mic or a cosmopolitan point of view. 
From the lower standpoint accessible to 
Miss Bronte he is still most attractive; 
but we see only his relations to the little 
scholastic circle, and have no such per¬ 
ception as the greatest writers would 
give us of his relations to the universe, 
or, as the next order would give, of his 
relations to the great world without. 

, Although the secret of Miss Bronte's 
power lies, to a great extent, in the sin¬ 
gular force with which she can repro¬ 
duce acute observations of character 
from without, her most esoteric teach¬ 
ing, the most accurate reflex from her 
familiar idiosyncrasy, is of course to be 
found in. the characters painted from 
within. We may infer her personality 
more or less accurately from the mode 
in which she contemplates her neigh¬ 
bors, but it is directly manifested in 
various avatars of her own- spirit. 
Among the characters who are more or 
less mouthpieces of her peculiar senti¬ 
ment we may reckon not only Lucy 
Snowe and Jane Eyre, but, to some ex¬ 
tent, Shirley, and, even more decidedly, 
Rochester. When they speak we are 
really listening to her own voice, though 
it is more or less disguised in comform- 
ity to dramatic necessity. There are 
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-great differences between them; but 
they are such differences as would exist 
between members of the same family, or 
might be explained by change of health 
or internal circumstances. Jane Eyre 
has. not had such bitter experience as 
Lucy Snowe; Shirley is generally Jane 
Eyre in high spirits, and freed from har¬ 
assing anxiety; and Rochester is really 
a spirited sister of Shirley's, though he 
does his very best to be a man, and even 
an'unusually masculine specimen of his 
sex. 

Mr. Rochester, indeed, has imposed 
upon a good many people; and he is 
probably responsible in part for some of 
the muscular heroes who have appeared 
since his time in the world of fiction. I 
must, however, admit that, in spite of 
some opposing authority, he does not 
appear to me to be a real character at 
all, except as a reflection of a certain 
side of his creator. He is in reality the 
personification of a true woman’s long¬ 
ing (may one say it now?) for a strong 
master. But the knowledge is wanting. 
He is a very bold but necessarily unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt at an impossibility. The 
parson’s daughter did not really know 
anything about the class of which he is 
supposed to be a type, and he remains 
vague and inconsistent in spite of all his 
vigor. He is intended to be a person 
who has surfeited from the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, and addresses the in¬ 
experienced governess from the height 
— or depth — of his worldly wisdom. 
And he really knows just as little of the 
world as she does. He has to impose 
upon her by giving an account of his 
adventures taken from the first novel at 
hand of the early Bulwer school, or a. 
diluted recollection of Byron. There is 
not a trace- of real cynicism—of the 
strong nature turned sour by. experience 
—in his whole conversation. He is sup¬ 
posed to be specially simple and mascu¬ 
line, and yet he is as self-conscious as a 
young lady on her first appearance in 
society, and can do nothing but dis¬ 
course about his feelings, and his looks, 
and his phrenological symptoms, to his 
admiring hearer. Set him : beside any 
man’s character of a man, and one feels 
at once that he has no real solidity or 
vitality in him. He has, of course, 
strong nerves and muscles, but they are 
articles which can be supplied in unlim¬ 


ited quantities with little expense to the 
imagination. Nor can one deny that 
his conduct to Miss Eyre is abominable. 
If he had proposed to her to ignore the 
existence of the mad Mrs. Rochester, he 
would have acted like a rake, but not 
like a sneak. But the attempt to entrap 
Jane into a bigamous connection by con¬ 
cealing the wife’s existence, is a piece of 
treachery for which it is hard to forgive 
him. When he challenges the lawyer 
and the clergyman to condemn him 
after putting themselves in his place, 
their answer is surely obvious. One 
may take a lenient view of a man who 
chooses by his own will to annul his 
marriage to a filthy lunatic; but he was 
a knave for trying to entrap a defence¬ 
less girl by a mock ceremony. He puts 
himself in a position in which the con¬ 
temptible Mr. Mason has a moral advan¬ 
tage. , . 

This is by far the worst blot in Miss 
Bronte’s work, and may partly explain, 
though it cannot justify, the harsh criti¬ 
cisms made at the time. It is easy now 
to win a cheap reputation for generosity 
by trampling upon the dead bodies of 
the luckless critics who blundered so 
hopelessly. The time for anger is past; 
and mere oblivion is the fittest doom for 
such offenders. Inexperience, and con¬ 
sequently inadequate appreciation of the 
demands of the situation, was. Miss 
Bronte’s chief fault in this matter, and 
most certainly not any want of... true 
purity and moral elevation. But the 
fact that she, in whom an instinctive 
nobility of spirit is, perhaps, the most 
marked characteristic, should have given 
scandal to the respectable, is suggestive 
of another inference. IV'hat, in fact, is 
the true significance of this singular 
strain of thought and feeling, which.puts 
on various and yet closely allied forms 
in the three remarkable novels we have 
been considering ? It displays itself at 
one moment in some vivid description, 
or—for “description” seems too faint a 
word—some forcible presentation, to our 
mind’s eye of a fragment of moorland 
scenery ;, at another, it appears as an 
ardently, sympathetic portrayal of some 
trait of character at once, vigorous and 
tender; then it utters itself in a pas¬ 
sionate soliloquy, which, establishes the 
fact that its author possessed the pro¬ 
verbial claim to knowledge of the heay- 
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enly powers ; or again, it produces one of 
those singular little prose-poems—such 
as Shirley’s description of Eve—which, 
with all their force, have just enough 
flavor of the “ devoirs” at M. Heger’s 
establishment to suggest that they are 
the work of an inspired school-girl. To 
gather up into a single formula the 
meaning of such a character as Lucy 
Snowe, or in other words, of Charlotte 
Bronte, is, of course, impossible. But at 
least such utterances always give us the 
impression of a fiery soul imprisoned in 
too narrow and too frail a tenement. 
The fire is pure and intense. It is kin¬ 
dled in a nature intensely emotional, 
and yet aided by a heroic sense of duty. 
The imprisonment is not merely that of 
a feeble body in uncongenial regions, 
but that of a narrow circle of thought, 
and consequently of a mind which has 
never worked itself clear by reflection, 
or developed a harmonious and consist¬ 
ent view of life. There is a certain 
feverish disquiet which is marked by 
the peculiar mannerism of the style. At 
its best, we have admirable flashes of 
vivid expression, where the material of 
language is the incarnation of keen in¬ 
tuitive thought. At its worst, it is 
strangely contorted, crowded by rather 
awkward personifications, and degene¬ 
rates towards a rather unpleasant Ossian- 
esque. More severity of taste would 
increase the power by restraining the 
abuse. We feel an aspiration after more 
than can be accomplished, an unsatisfied 
yearning for potent excitement, which is 
sometimes more fretful than forcible. 

The symptoms are significant of the 
pervading flaw in otherwise most effect¬ 
ive workmanship. .They imply what, in 
a scientific sense, would be an inconsist¬ 
ent theory, and, in an Aesthetic sense, an 
inharmonious representation of ' life. 
One great aim of the writing, explained 
in the preface to the second edition of 
Jane Eyre, is a protest against conven¬ 
tionality. But the protest is combined 
with a most unflinching' adherence to 
the proper conventions of society; and 
we are left in great doubt as to where 
the line ought to be drawn. Where 
does the unlawful ■ pressure of society 
upon the individual begin, and what are 
the demands which it may rightfully 
make upon our respect? At one mo¬ 
ment in Jane Eyre we seem to be drift¬ 


ing towards the solution that strong pas¬ 
sion is the one really good thing in the 
world, and that all human conventions 
which oppose it should be disregarded. 
This was the tendency which shocked 
the respectable reviewers of the time. Of 
course they should have seen that the 
strongest sympathy of the author goes 
with the heroic self-conquest of the 
heroine under temptation. She tri¬ 
umphs at the cost of a determined self- 
sacrifice, and undoubtedly we are meant 
to sympathise with the martyr. Yet it 
is also true that we are left with the 
sense of an unsolved discord. Sheer 
stoical regard for duty is represented as 
something repulsive, however imposing, 
in the figure of St. John Rivers, and vir¬ 
tue is rewarded by the arbitrary removal 
of the obstacles which made it unpleas¬ 
ant. What would Jane Eyre have done, 
and what would our sympathies have 
been, had she found that Mrs. Rochester 
had not been burnt in the fire at Thorn- 
field ? That is rather an awkward ques¬ 
tion. Duty is supreme, seems to be the 
moral of the story; but duty sometimes 
involves a strain almost too hard for 
mortal faculties. 

If in the conflict between duty and 
passion, the good so often borders upon 
the impracticable, the greatest blessing 
in the world should be a will powerful 
enough to be an inflexible law for itself 
under all pressure of circumstances. 
Even a will directed to evil purposes has 
a kind of royal prerogative, and we may 
rightly do it homage. That seems to 
be the seminal thought in Wuthering 
Heights, that strange book to which we 
can hardly find a parallel in our litera¬ 
ture, unless in such works as the Reven¬ 
ger's Tragedy, and some other crude but 
startling productions of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. But Emily Bronte’s feeble 
grasp of external facts makes her book 
a kind of baseless nightmare, which we 
read with wonder and with distressing 
curiosity, but with far more pain than 
pleasure or profit. Charlotte’s mode of 
conceiving the problem is given most 
fully in Villette, the book of which one 
can hardly say, with a recent critic, that 
it represents her “ ripest wisdom,” but 
which seems to give her best solution of 
the great problem of life. Wisdom, in 
fact, is not the word to apply to a statg 
of mind which seems to be radically in- 
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consistent and tentative. The spontane¬ 
ous and intense affection of kindred and 
noble natures is the one really precious 
thing in life, it seems to say; and, so 
far, the thought is true or a partial as¬ 
pect of the truth, and the high feeling 
undeniable. But then, the author seems 
to add, such happiness is all but chimeri¬ 
cal. It falls to the lot only of a few ex¬ 
ceptional people, upon whom fortune or 
Providence has delighted to shower its 
gifts. To all others life is either a 
wretched grovelling business, an affair 
of making money and gratifying sensu¬ 
ality, or else it is a prolonged martyrdom. 
Yield to your feelings, and the chances 
are enormously great that you are tram¬ 
pled upon by the selfish, or that you 
come into collision with some of those 
conventions which must be venerated, 
for they are the only barriers against 
moral degradation, and which yet some¬ 
how seem to make in favor of the cruel 
and the self-seeking. The only safe 
plan is that of the lady in the ballad, to 
“ lock your heart in a case of gold, and 
pin it with a silver pin.” Mortify your 
affections, scourge yourself with rods, 
and sit in sackcloth and ashes; stamp 
vigorously upon the cruel thorns that 
strew your pathway, and learn not to 
shrink when they lacerate the most ten¬ 
der flesh. Be an ascetic, in brief, and 
yet without the true aim of the ascetic. 
For, unlike him, you must admit that 
these affections are precisely the best 
part of you, and that the offers of the 
Church, which proposes to wean you 
from the world, and reward you by a 
loftier prize, are a delusion and a snare. 
They are the lessons of a designing 
priesthood, and imply a blasphemy 
against the most divine instincts of hu¬ 
man nature. 

This is the unhappy discord which 
runs through Miss Bronte’s conceptions 
of life, and, whilst it gives an indescriba¬ 
ble pathos to many pages, leaves us with 
a sense of something morbid and un¬ 
satisfactory. She seems to be turning for 
relief alternately to different teachers, to 
the promptings of her own heart, to the 
precepts of those whom she has been 
taught to revere, and occasionally, though 
timidly and tentatively, to alien schools 
of thought. The attitude of mind is, in¬ 


deed, best indicated by the story (a true 
story, like most of her incidents) of her 
visit to the confessional in Brussels. 
Had she been a Catholic, or a Positivist, 
or a rebel against all the creeds, she 
might have reached some consistency 0/ 
doctrine, and therefore some harmony 
of design. As it is, she seems to be un¬ 
der a desire which makes her restless 
and unhappy, because her best impulses 
are continually warring against each 
other. She is between the opposite 
poles of duty and happiness, and cannot 
see how to reconcile their claims, or even 
—for perhaps no one can solve that, or 
any other great problem exhaustively 1 — 
how distinctly to state the question at 
issue. She pursues one path energetic¬ 
ally, till she feels herself to be in dan¬ 
ger, and then shrinks with a kind of in¬ 
stinctive dread, and resolves not only 
that life is a mystery, but that happiness 
must be sought by courting misery. Un¬ 
doubtedly such a position speaks of a 
mind diseased, and a more powerful in¬ 
tellect would even under her conditions 
have worked out some more compre¬ 
hensible and harmonious solution. 

For us, however, it is allowable to in¬ 
terpret her complaints in our own fash¬ 
ion, whatever it may be. We may give 
our own answer to the dark problem, or 
at least indicate the path by which an 
answer must be reached. For a poor' 
soul so grievously beset within and with¬ 
out by troubles in which we all have a 
share, we can but feel the strongest sym¬ 
pathy. We cannot sit at her feet as a 
great teacher, nor admit that her view of 
life js satisfactory or even intelligible. 
But we feel for her as for a fellow-suf- . 
ferer who has at least felt with extraor¬ 
dinary keenness the sorrows and disap¬ 
pointments which torture most cruelly 
the most noble virtues, and has clung 
throughout her troubles to beliefs which 
must in some form or other be the guid¬ 
ing lights of all worthy actions. She is 
not in the highest rank amongst those 
who have fought their way to a clearer 
atmosphere, and can help us to clearer 
conceptions; but she is amongst the 
first of those who have felt the necessity ■ 
of consolation, and therefore stimulated 
to more successful efforts. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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BVBNING CONCERT AT WIESBADEN. 


\AT I ESB AD EN (the “Meadow- Its promenade and Kurhaus, its socie- 
VV Bath”), though an inland' town, ty, evening concerts, alleys of beautiful 
partakes of some of the Rhine charac- plane trees, its frequent illuminations 

teristics, though even if it did not, its with Bengai lights, reddening the clas- 

notoriety as a spa would be enough to sic peristyles and fountains with which 

make some mention of it necessary, modern taste has decked the town, its 
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airy Moorish pavilion over the springs, 
and its beautiful Greek chapel with fire- 
gilt domes, each surmounted by a double 
cross connected with the dome by gilt 
chains—a chapel built by the duke Adolph 
of Nassau in memory of his wife, Eliza¬ 
beth Michaelovna, a Russian princess,— 
are things that almost every American 
traveler remembers, not to mention the 
Neroberger wine grown in the neigh¬ 
borhood. . 

Schlangenbad, a less well - known 
bathing-place, is a favorite goal of Wies¬ 
baden excursionists, for a path through 
dense beech woods leads from the stir¬ 
ring town to the quieter "woman’s re¬ 
public," where, before sovereigns in in¬ 
cognito came to patronize it, there had 
long been a monopoly of its charms by 
the wives 'and daughters of rich men, 
bankers, councilors; noblemen, etc., and 
also by a set of the higher clergy. The 
waters were famous for their sedative 
qualities, building up the nervous sys¬ 
tem, and, it is said, also beautifying the 
skin. Some credulous persons traced 
the name of the “Serpents' Bath" to 
the fact that snakes lurked in the springs 
and gave the waters their healing pow¬ 
ers ; but as the neighborhood abounds 
in a small harmless kind of reptile, this 
is the more obvious reason for the name. 
1 spent a plensant ten days at Schlang¬ 
enbad twelve or thirteen years ago, when 
many of the German sovereigns prefer¬ 
red it for its quiet to the larger 'and noi¬ 
sier resorts, and remember with special 
pleasure meeting with fields of Scotch 
heather encircled by beech and chestnut 
woods, with ferny, rocky nooks such as 
—when it is in Germany that you find 
them—suggest fairies, and with a curious 
village church, just restored by a rich 
English Catholic, since dead, who lived 
in Brussels and devoted his fortune to 
religious purposes all over the world, 
This church was chiefly interesting as a 
specimen of what country churches were 
in the Middle Ages, having been restored 
in the style common to those days. It 
was entirely of stone, within as well as 
without, and I remember no painting 
on the walls. -The " tabernacle," instead 
of being placed on the altar, as is the 


custom in most churches now, and has 
been for two or three hundred years, was, 
according to the old German custom, a 
separate shrine, with a little tapering 
carved spire, placed in the corner of the 
choir, with a red lamp burning before it. 
Here, as in most of the Rhine neighbor¬ 
hoods, the people are mainly Catholics, 
but in places where summer guests of all 
nations and religions are gathered there 
is often a friendly arrangement by which 
the same building is used for the services 
of two or three faiths. There was, I think, 

, one such at Schlangenbad, where Cath¬ 
olic, Lutheran and Anglican services were 
successively held every Sunday morning; 
and in another place, where a large Cath¬ 
olic church has since been built, the old 
church was divided down the middle of 
the nave by a wooden partition about the 
height of a man’s head, and Catholic and 
Protestant had each a side permanently 
assigned to them for their services. This 
kind of practical toleration, probably in 
the beginning the result of poverty on 
both sides, but at any rate creditable to 
its practicers, was hardly to be found 
anywhere outside of Germany. I re¬ 
member hearing of the sisters of one of 
the pope’s German prelates, Monsignor 
Prince Hohenlohe, who were Lutherans, 
embroidering ecclesiastical vestments 
and altar-linen for their brother with as 
much delight as if he and they believed 
alike; and (though this is anything but 
praiseworthy, for it was prompted by 
policy and not by toleration) it was a 
custom of the smaller German princes to 
bring their daughters up in the vaguest 
belief in vital truths, in order that when 
they married they might become what¬ 
ever their husbands happened to be, 
whether Lutheran, Anglican, Catholic 
or Greek. The events of the last few 
years, however, have changed all this, 
and religious strife is as energetic in 
Germany as it was at one time in Italy: 
people must take sides, and this out¬ 
ward, easy-going old life has disappear¬ 
ed before the novel kind of persecution 
sanctioned by the Falk laws. Some per¬ 
sons even think the present state of things 
traceable to that same toleration, leading, 
as it did in many cases, to lukewarmness 
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and indifferentism in religion.- Strange 
phases for a fanatical Germany to pass 
through, and a stranger commentary on 
the words of Saint Remigius to Clovis, 
the first Frankish Christian king: “Burn 
that which thou hast worshiped, and wor¬ 
ship that which thou hast burnt"! 

Schwalbach is another of Wiesbaden’s 


LUTHKR’S HOUSR AT FRANKFORT. 

handmaidens — a pleasant, rather quiet 
spot, from which, if you please, you can 
follow the Main to the abode of spark¬ 
ling hock or the vinehills of Hochheim, 
the property of the church which crowns 
the heights. This is at the entrance of 
the Roman-named Taunus Mountains, 
where there are bathing-places, ruined 
castles, ancient bridges, plenty of le¬ 


gends, and,-above all, dark solemn old 
chestnut forests. But we have a long 
way to go, and must not linger on our 
road to the free imperial city of Frank¬ 
fort, with its past history and present im¬ 
portance. Here too I have some per¬ 
sonal remembrances, though hurried 
ones. The hotel itself—what a relief 
such hotels are from the mod¬ 
ern ones with electric bells and 
elevators and fifteen stories!— 
was an old patrician house am¬ 
ple,roomy, dignified, and each 
room had some individuality, 
notwithstanding the needful 
amount of transformation from 
its old self. It was a dull, wet 
day when we arrived, and next 
morning we went to the cathe¬ 
dral, Pepin's foundation, of 
which I remember, however, 
less than of the great hall in 
the Rbmer building where the 
Diets sat and where the "Gold¬ 
en Bull” is still kept—a hall 
now magnificently and appro¬ 
priately frescoed with subjects 
from German history. Then 
the far - famed Judengasse, a 
street where the first Roths¬ 
child's mother lived till within 
a score of years ago, and where 
now, among the dark, crazy 
tenements, so delightful to the 
artist’s eye, there glitters one 
of the most gorgeously-adorn¬ 
ed synagogues in Europe. A 
change indeed from the times 
when Jews were hunted and 
hooted at in these proud, fa¬ 
natical cities, which were not 
above robbing them and mak¬ 
ing use of them even while they 
jeered and persecuted I The 
great place in front of the em¬ 
peror’s hall was the appointed ground for 
tournaments, and as we lounge on we 
come to a queer house, with its lowest 
corner cut away and the oriel, window 
above supported on one massive pillar: 
from that window tradition says that 
Luther addressed the people just before 
starting for Worms to meet the Diet. 
This other house has a more modern 
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look: it is Goethe's birthplace, the house 
where the noted housekeeper and accom¬ 
plished hostess, "Frau Rath "—or “ Mad¬ 
am Councilor,” as she was called—gath¬ 
ered round her those stately parties that 
are special to the great free cities 
of olden trade. Frankfort has 
not lost her reputation in this 
line: her merchants and civic 
functionaries still form an aris¬ 
tocracy, callings as well as for- 
• tunes are hereditary, and if some 
modern elements have crept in, 
they have not yet superseded the 
old. The regattas and boating- 
parties on the Main remind one 
of the stir on the banks of the 
Thames between Richmond 
and Twickenham, where so 
many “city men” have lovely 
retired homes; but Frankfort 
has its Kew Gardens also, where 
tropical flora, tree-ferns and 
palms, in immense conserva¬ 
tories, make perpetual summer, 
while the Zoological Garden 
and the bands that play there 
are another point of attraction. 

Still, I think one more willingly 
seeks the older parts—the Ash- 
tree Gate, with its tnachicolated 
tower and turrets, the only rem¬ 
nants of the fortifications; the 
old cemetery, where Goethe's 
mother is buried; and the old 
bridge over the Main, with the 
statue of Charlemagne bearing 
the globe of empire in his hand, 
which an innocent countryman from the 
neighboring village of Sachsenhausen 
mistook for the man who invented the 
Aeppelwei, a favorite drink of Frank¬ 
fort. This bridge has another curios¬ 
ity—a gilt cock on an iron rod, com¬ 
memorating the usual legend of the 
” first living thing" sent across to cheat 
the devil, who had extorted such a prom¬ 
ise from the architect. But although the 
ancient remains are attractive, we must 
not forget the Bethmann Museum, with 
its treasure of Dannecker’s Ariadne, and 
the Stadel Art Institute, both the legacies 
of public-spirited merchants to their native 
town; the Bourse, where a business hard¬ 


ly second to any in London is done; and 
the memory of so many great minds of 
modern times—Borne, Brentano, Bettina 
von Arnim, Feurbach, Savigny, Schloss- 
en, etc. The Roman remains at Ober- 


JOHN WOLFGANG GOETHE. 

Urzel in the neighborhood ought to have 
a chapter to themselves, forming as they 
do a miniature Pompeii, but the Rhine 
and its best scenery calls us away from 
its great tributary, and we already begin 
to feel the witchery which a popular poet 
has expressed in these lines, supposed to 
be a warning from a father to a wander¬ 
ing son: 

To the Rhine, to the Rhine I go not to the Rhine I 
My son, I counsel thee well; 

For there life Is too sweet and too fine, and every 
breath Is a spell. 

The nlxle calls to thee out of the flood; and if thou 
her smiles shouldst see, 

And the Lorelei, with her pale cold lips, then *tls all 
over with thee: 
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For bewitched and delighted, yet seized with fear, 
Thy home Is forgotten and mourners weep here. 

This is the Rheingau, the most beau¬ 
tiful valley of rocks and bed of rapids 
which occurs during the whole course of 
the river—the region most crowded with 
legends and castles, and most frequented 
by strangers by railroad and steamboat. 


The right bank is at first the only one 
that calls for attention, dotted as it is 
with townlets, each nestled in orchards, 
gardens and vineyards, with a church 
and steeple, and terraces of odd, over¬ 
hanging houses; little stone arbors trel- 
lised with grapevines; great crosses and 
statues of patron saints in the warm, soft- 



GOETHE’S BIRTHPLACE. 


toned red sandstone of the country j fish¬ 
ermen’s taverns, with most of the busi¬ 
ness done outside under the trees or vine- 
covered piazza; little, busy wharfs and 
works, aping joyfully the bustle of large 
seaports, and succeeding in miniature; 
and perhaps a burgomaster's garden, 
where that portly and pleasant function¬ 
ary does not disdain to keep a tavern 


and serve his customers himself, as at 
Walluf. 

At Rauenthal (a " valley ” placed on 
high hills) we find the last new claim¬ 
ant to the supremacy among Rhine 
wines, at least since the Paris Exhibi¬ 
tion, when the medal of honor was 
awarded to Rauenthal, which has ended 
in bringing many hundreds of curious 
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connoisseurs to test the merits of the 
grape where it grows. Now comes a 
whole host of villages on either side of 
the river, famous through their wines— 
Steinberg, the "golden beaker;” Scharf- 
enstein, whose namesake castle was the 
refuge of the warlike archbishops of May- 
ence, the stumbling-block of the arch¬ 
bishops of Trfeves, called “ the Lion of 
Luxembourg," and lastly the prey of the 
terrible Swedes, who in German stories 
play the part of Cossacks and Bashi- 
Bazouks; Marcobrunnen, with its clas¬ 
sical-looking ruin of a fountain hidden 
among vineyards ; Hattenheim, Hall- 
garten, Gr&fenberg; and Eberbach, for¬ 
merly an abbey, known for its " cabinet" 
wine, the hall-mark of those times, and 
its legends of Saint Bernard, for whom 
a boar ploughed a circle with his tusks 
to show the spot where the saint should 
build a monastery, and afterward tossed 
great stones thither for the foundation, 
while angels helped to build the upper 
walls. Eberbach is rather deserted than 
ruined. It was a good deal shattered 
in the Peasants' War at the time of the 
Reformation, when the insurgents emp¬ 
tied the huge cask in which the whole of 
the Steinberg wine-harvest was stored; 
but since 1803, when it was made over 
to the neighboring wine-growers, it has 
remained pretty well unharmed; and its 
twelfth-century chapel, full of monu¬ 
ments ; its refectory, now the press-house, 
with its columns and capitals nearly per¬ 
fect ; its cellars, where every year more 
wine is given away than is stored—«. e„ 
all that which is not "cabinet-worthy"— 
as in the tulip-mania, when thousands 
of roots were thrown away as worthless, 
which yet had all the natural merit of 
lovely coloring and form,—make Eber¬ 
bach well worth seeing. 

Next comes Johannisberg, with its vine¬ 
yards dating back to the tenth century, 
when Abbot Rabanus of Fulda cultivated 
the grape and Archbishop Ruthard of 
Mayence built a monastery, dedicated to 
Saint John the Baptist, which for centu¬ 
ries was owner and guardian of the most 
noted Rhine vintage; but abuses within 
and wars without have made an end of 
this state of things, and Albert of Bran¬ 


denburg's raid on the monks' cellars has 
been more steadily supplemented by the 
pressure of milder but no less efficient 
means of destruction. When Napoleon 
saw this tract of land and offered it to 
General Kellermann, who had admired 
its beauty, he is said to have received a 
worthy and a bold answer. "I thank 
Your Majesty," said the marshal, "but 
the receiver is as bad as the thief." The 
less scrupulous Metternich became its 
owner, giving for it, however, an equiva¬ 
lent of arable and wood land. The Met¬ 
ternich who for years was Austrian am¬ 
bassador at Paris during the brilliant 
time of the Second Empire, and whose 
fast and eccentric wife daily astonished 
society, is now owner of the peerless Jo¬ 
hannisberg vineyards, among which is 
his country-house. Goethe's friends, the 
Lade and' Brentano families, lived in this 
neighborhood, and the historian Nicholas 
Vogt lies buried in the Metternich chap¬ 
el, though his heart, by his special de¬ 
sire, is laid in a silver casket within the 
rocks of Bingen, with a little iron cross 
marking the spot,. At Geisenheim we 
are near two convents which as early 
as 1468 had printing-presses in active 
use, and the mysterious square tower 
of RUdesheim, which brings all sorts 
of suppositions to our mind, though the 
beauty of the wayside crosses, the tall 
gabled roofs, the crumbling walls, the 
fantbstically-shaped rocks, getting high¬ 
er and higher on each side, and the per¬ 
petual winding of the river, are enough 
to keep the eye fixed on the mere land¬ 
scape, At the windows, balconies and 
arbors sit pretty, ruddy girls waving their 
handkerchiefs to the unknown " men and 
brethren" on board the steamers and 
the trains; and well they may, if this 
be a good omen, for here is the “ Iron 
Gate " of the Rhine, and the water bub¬ 
bles and froths in miniature whirlpools 
as we near what is called the "Bingen 
Hole." 

As we have passed the mouth of the 
Stein and recollected the rhyme of 
Schrbdter in his King Wine's Trtutnph — 

Wreathid In vines and crownid with reeds comes the 
Rhine, 

And at his side with merry dance comes the Main, 
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While the third with his steady steps Is all of atone 

(Stein), 

And both Main and Stein are prime ministers to the 

Lord Rhine— 

so now we peer up one of the clefts in 
the rocks and see the Nahe ploughing 
its way along to meet the great river. 
Just commanding the mouth is Klopp 
Castle, and not far warlike Bingen, a 
rich burgher-city, plundered and half 
destroyed in every war from those of 
the fourteenth to those of the eighteenth 
century, while Klopp too claims to have 
been battered and bruised even in the 
thirteenth century, but is better known 
as the scene of the emperor Henry IV.’s 
betrayal to tho Church authorities by 
his son, who treacherously invited him to 
visit him here by night. A little way up 
the river Nahe, where the character of 
the people changes from the lighthearted¬ 
ness of the Rhine proper to a steadiness 
and earnestness somewhat in keeping with 
the sterner and more mountainous aspect 
of the country, is Kreuznach, (or " Cross- 
near"). now a bathing-resort, and once a 
village founded by the first Christian mis¬ 
sionaries round the first cross under whose 
shadow they preached the gospel. Spon- 
heim Castle, once the abode of Trithe- 
mius, or Abbot John of Trittenheim, a 
famous chronicler and scholar, reminds 
us of the brave butcher of Kreuznach, 
Michael Mort, whose faithfulness to his 
hawful lord when beset by pretenders to 
his title in his own family won for the 
guild of butchers certain privileges which 
they have retained eversince; and Rhein- 
grafcnstein, where the ruins are hardly 
distinguishable from the tossed masses 
of porphyry rock on which they are 
perched, tells us the story of Boos von 
Waldeck’s wager with the lord of the 
castle to drink a courier's top-boot full 
of Rhine wine at one draught—a feat 
which he is said to have successfully ac¬ 
complished, making himself surely a fit 
companion for Odin in Walhalla; but his 
reward on earth was more substantial, 
for he won thereby the village of HUffels- 
heim and all its belongings. In a less 
romantic situation stands Ebernburg, so 
called from the boar which during a siege 
the hungry but indomitable defenders of 


the castle paraded again and again be¬ 
fore the eyes of the besiegers, whose 
only hope lay in starving out the garrison 
—the property of the Sickengens, whose 
ancestor Franz played a prominent part 
in the Reformation and gave an asylum 
in these very halls to Bucer, Melanchthon, 
(Ecolampadius and Ulrich von HUtton. 
Past Rothenfels, where towering rocks 
hem in the stream, like the Wye banks 
in Arthur's country on the Welsh bor¬ 
ders; the scattered stones of Disiboden- 
berg, the Irish missionary's namesake 
convent, which afterward passed into the 
hands of the Cistercians; Dhaum Castle 
and Oberstein Church, these two with 
their legends, the first accounting for a 
bas-relief in the great hall representing 
an ape rocking a child, the heir of the 
house, in the depths of a forest, and giv¬ 
ing him an apple to eat,—we come to a 
cluster of castles which are the classical 
ground of the Nahe Valley. The very 
rocks seem not only crowned but honey¬ 
combed with buildings: chapels stand 
on jutting crags; houses, heaped as it 
were one on the roof of the other, climb 
up their rough sides, and the roofs them¬ 
selves have taken their cue from the 
rocks, and have three or four irregular 
lines of tiny windows ridging and bulg¬ 
ing them out. 

Taking boat again at Bingen, and 
getting safely through the Rhine “ Hell 
Gate," the “Hole,” whose terrors seem 
as poetic as those of the Lorelei, we pass 
the famous Mouse Tower, and opposite 
it the ruined Ehrenfels; Assmanshausen, 
with its dark-colored wine and its custom 
of a May or Pentecost feast, when thou¬ 
sands of merry Rhinelanders spend the 
day in the woods, dancing, drinking and 
singing, baskets outspread in modified 
and dainty pic-nic fashion, torches lit 
at night and bands playing or mighty 
choruses resounding through the woods; 
St. Clement’s Chapel, just curtained from 
the river by a grove of old poplars and 
overshadowed by a ruin with a hun¬ 
dred eyes (or windows), while among 
the thickly-planted, crooked crosses of 
its churchyard old peasant-women and 
children run or totter, the first telling 
their beads, the second gathering flowers. 
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BINGEN, FROM KLOPP CASTLE. 


and none perhaps remembering that the and three other confederated castles, 
chapel was built by the survivors of the whom Rudolph of Habsburg treated, 
families of the robber-knights of Rhein- rightly enough, according to the Lynch 
stein (one of the loveliest of Rhine ruins) law of his time. They were hung wher- 
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ever found, but their pious relations did 
not forget to bury them and atone for 
them as seemingly as might be. 

Bacharach, if it were not famed in 
Germany for its wine, according to the 
old rhyme declaring that 

At WQttburg on tho Stein, 

At Hochhelm on the Main, 

At Bacharach on the Rhine, 

There grows the best of wfne, 

would of ought to be noticed for its 
wealth of old houses and .its many ar¬ 
chitectural beauties, from the ruined (or 
rather unfinished) chapel of St. Werner, 
now a wine-press house, bowered in trees 
and surrounded by a later growth of 
crosses and tombstones, to the meanest 
little house crowding its neighbor that 
it may bathe its doorstep in the river— 
houses that when their owners built and 
patched them from generation to gene¬ 
ration little dreamt that they would stand 
and draw the artist’s eye when the castle 
was in ruins. Similarly, the many seri¬ 
ous historical incidents that took place 
in Bacharach have lived less long in the 
memory of inhabitants and visitors than 
the love-story connected with the ruined 
castle—that of Agnes, the daughter of the 
count of this place and niece of the great 
Barbarossa, whom her father shut up here 
with her mother to be out of the way of 
her lover, Henry of Braunschweig. The 
latter, a Guelph (while the count was a 
Ghibclline), managed, however, to'de¬ 
feat the father's plans: the mother help¬ 
ed the lovers, and a priest was smuggled 
into the castle to perform the marriage, 
which the father, after a useless outburst 
of rage, wisely acknowledged as valid. 
The coloring of many buildings in this 
part of the Rhineland is very beautiful, 
the red sandstone of the neighborhood 
being one of the most picturesque of 
building materials. Statues and crosses, 
as well as churches and castles, are built 
of it, and even the rocks have so appeal¬ 
ed by their formation to the imagination 
of the people that at Schiinburg we meet 
with a legend of seven sisters, daugh¬ 
ters of that family whose hero, Marshal 
Schomburg, the friend and right hand 
of William of Orange, lies buried in 
Westminster Abbey, honored as mar¬ 


shal of France, peer of Great Britain 
and grandee of Portugal, and who, for 
their haughtiness toward their lovers, 
were turned into seven rocks, through 
part of which now runs the irreverent 
steam-engine, ploughing through the tun¬ 
nel that cuts off a corner where the river 
bends again. 

Now comes the gray rock where, as 
all the world knows, the Lorelei lives, 
but as that graceful myth is familiar 
to all, we will hurry past the mermaid's 
home, where so much salmon used to be 
caught that the very servants of the neigh¬ 
boring monastery of St. Goar were for¬ 
bidden to eat salmon more than three 
times a week, to go and take a glimpse 
of St. Goarshausen, with its convent 
founded in the seventh century by one 
of the first Celtic missionaries, and its 
legend of the spider who remedied the 
carelessness of the brother cellarer when 
he left the bung out of Charlemagne's 
great wine - cask by quickly spinning 
across the opening a web thick enough 
to stop the flow of wine. A curious relic 
of olden time and humor is shown in the 
cellar—an iron collar, grim-looking, but 
more innocent than its looks, for it was 
used only to pin the unwary visitor to the 
wall while a choice between a " baptism" 
of water and wine was given him. The 
custom dates back to Charlemagne's time. 
Those who, thinking to choose the least 
evil of the two, gave their voice for the 
water, had an ample and unexpected 
shower-bath, while the wine - drinkers 
were crowned with some tinseled wreath 
and given a large tankard to empty. On 
the heights above the convent stood the 
“Cat" watching the "Mouse” on the 
opposite bank above Wellmich, the two 
names commemorating an insolent mes¬ 
sage sent by Count John III. of the cas¬ 
tle of Neu-Katzellenbogen to Archbish¬ 
op Kuno of Falkenstein, the builder of 
the castle of Thurnberg, " that he greet¬ 
ed him and hoped he would take good 
care of his mouse, that his (John's) 
cat might not eat it up." And now we 
pass a chain of castles, ruins and vil¬ 
lages ; rocks with such names as the 
Prince’s Head; lead, copper and silver 
works, with all the activity of modern 
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life, stuck on like a puppet-show to the immortalized in his Pilgrims of the 

background of a solemn old picture, a Rhine, and at their feet, close to the 

rocky, solitary island, “The Two Broth- shore, a modern-looking building, the 

ers," the twin castles of Liebenstein and former Redemptorist convent of Born- 

Sternberg, the same which Bulwer has hofen. As we step out there is a rude 



RHE1NGRAFKNSTBIN. 


quay, four large old trees and a wall with ties — notwithstanding that the priests 
a pinnacled niche, and then we meet a were driven out of the convent some 
boatful of pilgrims with their banners, for time ago, and that the place is in lay 
this is one of the shrines that are still fre- hands; not, however, unfriendly hands, 
quented, notwithstanding many diflficul- for a Catholic German nobleman, mar- 
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ried to a Scotch woman, bought the 
house and church, and endeavored, as 
under the shield of "private property,” 
to preserve it for the use of the Catholic 
population of the neighborhood. Last 
summer an English Catholic family rent¬ 
ed the house, and a comfortable home 
was established in the large, bare build¬ 
ing attached to the church, where is still 
kept the Gnadenbild, or “Grace image,” 
which is'the object of the pilgrimage—a 
figure of the Blessed Virgin holding her 
dead Son upon her knees. These Eng¬ 
lish tenants brought a private chaplain 
with them, but, despite their privileges 
as English subjects, I believe there was 
some trouble with the government au¬ 
thorities. However, they had mass said 
for them at first in the church on week¬ 
days. A priest from Camp, the neigh¬ 
boring post-town, was allowed to come 
once in a week to say mass for the peo¬ 
ple, but with locked doors, and on other 
days the service was also held in the 
same way, though a few of the country- 
people always managed to get in quietly 
before the doors were shut. On Sun¬ 
days mass was said for the strangers and 
their household only in a little oratory 
up in the attics, which had a window 
looking into the church near the roof 
of the chancel. One of them describes 
“ our drawing-room in the corner of the 
top floor, pverlooking the river,” and 
“our life . . . studying German, reading 
and writing in the morning, dining early, 
walking out in the evening, tea-supper 
when we come home. . . . There are 
such pretty walks in the ravines and 
hills, in woods and vineyards, and to the 
castles above and higher hills beyond I 
We brought one man and a maid, who 
do not knowGerman, and found two Ger¬ 
man servants in the house, who do every¬ 
thing. ... It is curious how cheaply we 
live here; the German cook left here does 
everything for us, and we are saying she 
makes us much better soups and omelettes 
and souffles than any London cook." 
Now, as these three things happen to be 
special tests of a cook's skill, this praise 
from an Englishman should somewhat 
rebuke travelers who can find no word 
too vile for "German cookery." 


The time of the yearly pilgrimage 
came round during the stay of these 
strangers, "and pilgrims came from Co¬ 
blenz, a four hours' walk (in mid-August 
and the temperature constantly in the 
nineties), on the opposite side of the 
river, singing and chanting as they came, 
and crossed the river here in boats. H igh 
mass was at half-past nine (in the morn¬ 
ing) and benediction at half-past one, 
immediately after which they returned 
in boats down the stream much more 
quickly. The day before was a more 
local pilgrimage: mass and benediction 
were at eight, but pilgrims came about 
all the morning.” Later on, when the 
great heat had brought "premature au¬ 
tumn tints to the trees and burnt up the 
grass," the English family made some 
excursions in the neighborhood, and in 
one place they came to a " forest and a 
large tract of tall trees," but this was 
exceptional, as the soil is not deep enough 
to grow large timber, and the woods are 
chiefly low underwood. The grapes wen; 
small, and on the 22d of August they 
tasted the first plateful at Stolzenfels, an 
old castle restored by the quden-dowager 
of Prussia, and now the property of the. 
empress of Germany. "The view from 
it is lovely up and down the river, and 
the situation splendid—about four hun¬ 
dred feet above the river, with high 
wooded hills behind, just opposite the 
Lahn where it falls into the Rhine." 
Wolfgang MUlIer describes Stolzenfels 
as a beautiful specimen of the old Ger¬ 
man style, with a broad smooth road 
leading up over drawbridges and moats, 
with mullioned windows and machico- 
lated towers, and an artistic open 'stair¬ 
case intersected by three pointed arches, 
and looking into an inner courtyard, with 
a fountain surrounded by broad-leaved 
tropical water-plants. .The sight of a 
combination of antique dignity with cor¬ 
rect modern taste is a delight so seldom 
experienced that it is worth while dwell¬ 
ing on this pleasant fact as brought out 
in the restoration of Stolzenfels, the 
"Proud Rock." And that the Rhine¬ 
landers are proud of their river is no 
wonder when strangers can talk about it 
thus: "The Rhine is a river which grows 
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MOUSE-TOWER (OR BISHOP HATTO’S TOWER) AND EHRBNPELS. 


upon you, living in a pretty part of its its beauties, perhaps exaggerated, unfold 
course: its less beauteous parts have greatly the more you explore them, not 

their own attractions to the natives, and to be seen by a rushing tourist up and 
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THE LORELEI ROCK. 


river in France. One does not wonder 
at the Germans being enthusiastic over 
their river, as the Romans were over the 
yellow Tiber." 

Other excursions were made by the 
Bornhofen visitors, one up a hill on the 


opposite side, over sixteen hundred feet 
high, whence a fine distant view of the 
Mosel Valley was seen, and one also to 
the church of St. ApoUinaris, at Rema- 
gen, at some distance down the river, 
where are "some fine frescoes by Ger- 
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man artists covering the whole inte¬ 
rior of the church. One artist painted 
four or five large ones of the Crucifixion, 
Resurrection and other 
events relating to the 
life of Our Lord; a 
second several of the 
life of St. Apollinaris, 
and t#o' others some 
of Our Lady and va¬ 
rious saints, ohe set 
being patron saints of 
the founder's.children, 
whom I think we . saw 
at Baden—Carl Egon, 

Count FUrstenberg- 
Stammheim. . . . The 
family-house stands 
close to the church, .or. 
one of his houses,'and' 
seems to have been, 
made into a Francis- ' 
can convent: the 
monks are. now ban¬ 
ished and the church 
deserted, a custodc 
(guardian) in charge. 

We went one day to 
Limburg to see the 
bishop of this diocese, 
a dear old man who 
only speaks German, 

so E- and C—— 

carried on all the con¬ 
versation. The cathe¬ 
dral is a fine old Nor¬ 
man building with sev¬ 
en towers: it is under¬ 
going restoration, and 
the remains of old fres¬ 
coes under the white¬ 
wash are the ground¬ 
work of renewed ones. 

Where ah old bit is per¬ 
fect enough it is left." 

Camp, • mile from 
Bornhofen, is an insig¬ 
nificant place enough, 
but claiming to have 
been a Roman camp, 
and having an old 
convent as picturesque as those of far- 
famed and much-visited towns. The 
same irregular windows, roofed turrets 


springing up by the side of tall gables, 
a comer-shrine of Our Lady and Child, 
with vines and ivy making a niche for it, 


A STREET IN LIMBURG. 

mossy steps, a broken wall with trailing 
vines and steep stone-roofed recess, prob¬ 
ably an old niche,—such is a sketch of 
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what would make a thoroughly good pic¬ 
ture ; but in this land there are so many 
such that one grows too familiar with 
them to care for the sight. Nearly op¬ 
posite is Boppard, a busy ancient town, 
with a parish church beautiful enough 
for a cathedral — St. Severin’s church, 
with carved choir-stalls and a double 
nave—and the old Benedictine monas¬ 
tery for women, now a cold-water cure 
establishment. Boppard has its legend 
of a shadowy Templar and a faithless 
bridegroom challenged by the former, 
who turned out to be the forsaken bride 
herself; but of these legends, one so like 
the other, this part of the Rhine is full. 
The next winding of the stream shows us 
Oberspay, with a romantic tavern, carved 
pillars supporting a windowed porch, and 
a sprawling kind of roof*, the "King's 
Stool," a modern restoration of the me¬ 
diaeval pulpit or platform Of' stone sup¬ 
ported by pillars, with eighteen steps and 
a circumference of forty ells, where the 
Rhenish prince-archbishops met to choose 
the temporal sovereigns who were in part 
their vassals; Oberlahnstein, a town fa¬ 
mous for its possession in perfect repair 
of the ancient fortifications; Lahneck, 
now a private residence, once the prop¬ 
erty of the Templars; Stolzenfels, of 
which we have anticipated a glimpse; 
the island of Oberwdrth, with an old con¬ 
vent of St. Magdalen, and in the distance 
frowning Ehrenbreitstein, the fortress of 
Coblenz. 

Turning up the course of the Lahn, 
we get to the neighborhood of a small 
but famous bathing - place, Ems, the 
cradle of the Franco - Prussian war, 
where the house in which Emperor Wil¬ 
liam lodged is now shown as an historic 
memento, and effaces the interest due to 
the old gambling Kursaal. The English 
chapel, a beautiful small stone building 
already ivied; the old synagogue, a plain 
whitewashed building, where the service 
is conducted in an orthodox but not very 
attractive manner; the pretty fern- and 
heather - covered woods, through which 
you ride on donkeyback; the gardens, 
where a Parisian-dressed crowd airs it¬ 
self late in the afternoon; all the well- 
known adjuncts of. a spa, and the most 


delightful baths I ever saw, where in 
clean little chambers you step down 
three steps into an ample marble basin 
sunk in the floor, and may almost fancy 
yourself a luxurious Roman of the days 
of Diocletian,—such is Ems. But its en¬ 
virons are full of wider interest. There 
is Castle Schaumburg, where for twenty 
years the archduke Stephen of Austria, 
palatine of Hungary, led a useful and 
retired life, making his house as orderly 
and seemly as an English manor-house, 
and more interesting to the strangers, 
whose visits he encouraged, by the col¬ 
lections of minerals, plants, shells and 
stuffed animals and the miniature zoolog¬ 
ical and botanical gardens which he kept 
up and often added- to. I spent a day 
there thirteen years ago, ten years before 
he died, lamented by his poor neighbors, 
to whom he was a visible providence. 
Another house of great interest is the old 
Stein mansion in the little town of Nas¬ 
sau, the home of the upright and patri¬ 
otic minister of that name, whose mem¬ 
ory is a household word in Germany, 
The present house is a comfortable mod¬ 
ern one—a ch&teau in the French sense 
of the word—but the old shattered tower 
above the town is the cradle of the family. 
At the village of Frtlcht is the family-vault 
and the great man’s monument, a mod¬ 
ern Gothic canopy, somewhat bald and 
characterless, but bearing a fine statue 
of Stein by Schwanthaler, and an inscrip¬ 
tion in praise of the “ unbending son of 
bowed-down Fatherland." He came of 
a good stock, for thus runs his father's fu¬ 
neral inscription, in five alliterative Ger¬ 
man rhymes. I can give it but lamely: 

Hit nay was nay, and steady, 

H!s yea was yea, and ready: 

Of his promise ever mindful, 

His Ups his conscience ne’er belled, 

And hts word was bond and seal. 

Stein was born in the hous* where he 
retired to spend his last years in study: 
his grave and pious nature is shown in 
the mottoes with which he adorned his 
home: “A tower of strength is our God " 
over the house-door, and in his library, 
above his books and busts and gathering 
of life-memorials, "Confidence in God, 
singleness of mind and righteousness." 
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His contemporaries called him, in a play 
upon his name which, as such things go, 
was not bad, “The foundation-r/o/nr of 
right, the stumbling-i/ow* of the wicked, 
and the precious stone of Germany." 
Arnstein and its old convent, now occu¬ 
pied by a solitary priest: Balduinenstein 
and its rough-hewn, cyclo- 
pean-looking ruin, standing 
over the mossy picturesque 
water-mill! the marble- 
quarries near Schaumburg, 
worked by convicts; Dies 
and its conglomeration of 
houses like a puzzle endow¬ 
ed with life,—are all on the 
way to Limburg, the episco¬ 
pal town, old and tortuous, 
sleepy and alluring, with its 
shady streets, its cathedral 
of St. George and its mon¬ 
ument of the lion-hearted 
Conrad or Kuno, surnamed 
Shortbold (Kurzbold), a 
nephew of Emperor Conrad, 
a genuine woman - hater, a 
man of giant strength but 
dwarfish height, who is said 
to have once strangled a lion, 
and at another time sunk a 
boatful of men with one blow 
of his spear. The cathe¬ 
dral, the same visited by our 
Bornhofen friends! has other 
treasures—carved.stalls and 
a magnificent image of Our 
Lord of the sixteenth centu¬ 
ry, a Gothic baptismal font and a richly- 
sculptured tabernacle, as well as a much 
older image of St. George and the Dragon, 
supposed by some to refer to the legend¬ 
ary existence of monsters in the days 
when Limburg was heathen. Some such 
idea seems also not to have been remote 


from the fancy of the mediaeval sculptor 
who adorned the brave Conrad's monu¬ 
ment with such elaborately monstrous 
figures: it was evidently no lack of skill 
and delicacy that dictated such a choice 
bf supporters, for the figure of the hero 
is lifelike, dignified and faithful to the 


minute description of his features and 
stature left us by his chronicler, while 
the beauty of the leaf-border of the slab 
and of the capitals of the short pillars is 
such as to excite the envy of our best 
modern carvers. 

Lady Blanche Murphy. 



conrad's monument, limhurg cathedral.. 
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The Church of St. Gudules, Brussels. 
IJUSSFLS, one of the handsomest of the cities 
of Europe, is noted for its fine cathedrals and 
churches. Among these, the finest is the Cathe¬ 
dral of St. Gudules, the foundations of which were 
laid in 1010, the clmrch completed in the twelfth 
century, and the outside restored in 1843. This 
church is built in the pointed Gothic style, and lues 
an imposing front, with two towers of comparatively 
modern date, rising on each side to a height of two 
hundred and sixty-four feet. Antwerp is distinctly 
visible from the top of these towers. Its immense 
hell weighs fourteen thousand, five hundred pounds. 

The cathedral contains many richly-painted win¬ 
dows. In the principal window is a magnificent 
representation of the Last Judgment, tlie work of 
Frans Florins, a celebrated Flemish painter. The 
north chapel contains two beautiful windows 1>v 
Roger Van Dcr Weytle. These windows are called 
“The Judgment,” and “The Miracles.” In this 
chapel are preserved three consecrated wafers, the 
history of which comes under the head of miraculous. 
These wafers, it is said, were stolen by the Jews in 
the fourteenth century. The theft occurred on Good 
Friday, and the Jews, to show their utter contempt 
of the" sacred relics and of the day, stabbed them 
with their knives, when streams of blood gushed out 
from the wounds. The Jews, overcome by terror, 
fell senseless, and the Christians, at sight of the out¬ 
rage, and the accompanying miracle, in their indig¬ 
nation, tore the fiesh from the outragers, and burned 
them at the stake. Of this story, the truth of so 
much of it, at least, as the murder of the Jews, and 
the confiscation of their goods, can be vouched for. 
The wafers are still annually carried in procession 
with great ceremony, through the principal streets of 
Brussels. 

The altars of the cathedral are remarkable for 
their number and magnificence, and for the excel¬ 
lence of the paintings which adorn them. There are 
also monuments of the dukes of Brabant, and other 
distinguished persons. The organ is one of the best 
in Europe, being remarkable for the strength and 


richness of its intonation, and for its perfect uni¬ 
son. 

The pulpit of the Cathedral of St. Gudules is con¬ 
sidered the masterpiece of Verbruggen. It is com¬ 
posed of wonderfully-carved groups of life-size 
figures, representing tfic expulsion of our first parents 
from the Garden of Eden. The pulpit w supported 
by the tree of knowledge, and above it stands the 
Virgin, holding the infant Jesus in her arms, while 
the child is endeavoring to thrust the cross into the 
serpent’s head. 
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GLIMPSES OF BRUSSELS. 

To leave Paris for Brussels is to ex¬ 
change excitement for tranquillity, a 
crowd for a few, the oppressive new¬ 
ness and vivacity of to-day for a mild 
animation tempered with a flavor of by¬ 
gone ages. Brussels has been called a 
miniature Paris. I should rather con¬ 
sider her as the younger sister of the 
great city — less beautiful, less decked 
out, less accomplished, less versed in 
the ways of the world, yet keeping a 
certain freshness and virginity of as¬ 
pect that is lacking in her more bril¬ 
liant elder. 

There is one thing that a foreign resi¬ 
dent of Paris is apt to find very enjoy- 
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able in Brussels, and that is the absence 
of the eternal crowd that mars for many 
people a full enjoyment of the pleasant 
places of Paris. Her thronging millions 
overwhelm you on every festive day or 
joyous occasion. Any little outside show 
or attraction calls together in some re¬ 
stricted space the population of a small 
city. Thirty thousand people rushed to 
hear the Spanish students play on the 
guitar in the garden of the Tuileries. 
Twenty thousand go every Sunday to 
the Salon during the period that it re¬ 
mains open. One hundred thousand go 
out to the races on ordinary days, and 
twice that number attend the Grand Prix. 
Hence comes a famine of conveyances 
and of seats, and a plethora of compan¬ 
ions that arc far from being uniformly 
agreeable. 

In Brussels one has enough of human 
surroundings. There is no lack of com¬ 
panionship in her gardens, her galleries, 
her streets and her parks. She is not a 
solitude, as are some of the dead cities 
of Italy and Germany or some of the 
minor provincial towns in Belgium and 
France. The influence of her three hun¬ 
dred and fifly thousand inhabitants is very 
comfortably apparent. But where Paris 
pours forth her tens of thousands, Brus¬ 
sels sends out some hundreds. Hence 
there is always room and to spare. And 
she is well-to-do in the world, is this pretty 
capital of Belgium. She is growing and 
thriving, and wears every mark of an ac¬ 
tive and contented prosperity. New and 
handsome streets meet the view on every 
side. Foremost among these is the ele¬ 
gant Avenue Louise, named after the late 
queen of the Belgians, which leads out to 
the spacious and lovely Bois dc la Cam- 
bre, a second Bois dc Boulogne, omitting 
the traces of the siege. The Avenue 
Louise reminds me very much of South 
Broad street in Philadelphia. It forms 
an almost unbroken row of elegant pri¬ 
vate residences, extending for full two 
miles to the very gate of the Bois. The 
centre of the roadway is macadamized 
and bordered with rows of trees, thus 
forming a charming road to the Bois for 
the private carriages of the Belgian aris¬ 
tocracy. 


The royal family of Belgium appear 
but little in public. A series of family 
misfortunes, combined with the ill-health 
of the king, has induced them to live in 
comparative retirement. Of the children 
of the late king Leopold, but three sur¬ 
vive, the present king, the Count de 
Flandrcs and the luckless empress 
Charlotte. The last, still sunk in a state 
of hopeless insanity, inhabits the Chftteau 
de Tervueren. The king, with his wife 
and family, passes most of his time at 
the ChSteau de Laeken. He is a great 
sufferer from a disease which has at¬ 
tacked one of his legs. The queen, an 
Austrian archduchess, was formerly one 
of the most beautiful princesses of Eu¬ 
rope, but she has never regained either 
her health or her spirits since the death 
of her only son some years ago, and looks 
faded and careworn. On the king’s death 
the crown will pass to his only brother, 
the Count de Flandres. This gentleman, 
whose wife, a beautiful and spirited lady, 
is a princess of the house of Hohenzol- 
lcrn, is as deaf as a post. He inhabits 
a very handsome palace in the heart of 
Brussels, and hisownslccpingapartments 
are on the ground floor. One summer 
night the sentinel in charge was amazed 
to see a crowd gathered in front of the 
windows of the count’s room, and evi¬ 
dently highly amused. On approaching 
it was discovered that the attendants had 
failed to close the outside shutters, and 
had drawn the lace curtains merely. The 
room was brilliantly lighted, and of course 
every part of it was distinctly visible from 
without. And there, 

Dans le simple appareil 

D'une beauti qu'on vient d’arracher au sommeil, 

the heir to the Belgian throne was peace¬ 
fully walking to and fro in a brown study, 
unconscious that the eyes of some hun¬ 
dreds of his future subjects were fixed 
upon his lightly-draped form. His deaf¬ 
ness prevented him from hearing the 
noise outside the window, and rendered 
all warnings by means of sounds inef¬ 
fectual. So the prince’s chamberlain was 
aroused, and after some delay His Roy¬ 
al Highness was released from his very 
undignified position. 

Among the proprietors of the new build- 
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ings of Brussels is cited the empress Eu¬ 
genie. Whole rows of newly-erected and 
handsome shops were pointed out to me 
as being her property. A very strong 
sympathy for the dethroned imperial 
family seemed to be prevalent in Brus¬ 
sels, as well as an equally strong dislike 
to the Germans. I was amused to find 
that two animals in the Zoological Gar¬ 
den, a very cross monkey and a sav¬ 
age-looking African boar, both bore the 
name of Bismarck. 

This Zoological Garden, by the by, is 
unworthy of the beautiful city to which 
it belongs. It is small, shabby and ill- 
kept, contains very few animals, and 
has become a sort of beer-garden, with 
open-air concerts and a skating-rink for 
its chief attractions. A very large and 
beautiful aquarium, a vast grotto of ar¬ 
tificial rock-work, is really worth seeing, 
but its contents are of the most common¬ 
place kind. 

The picture-gallery—or Musde Roy¬ 
al, as it is called—has recently been 
rearranged, and the modern paintings 
that used to be on view in the ducal 
palace are now installed in a series of 
new and beautifully-decorated rooms. 
Thither have also been removed a num¬ 
ber of pictures by contemporary Belgian 
painters that used to adorn the public 
buildings of Brussels. Chief among these 
is Gallait's noble picture of the Abdica -. 
Hon of Charles V. This fine work, con¬ 
sidered by some critics as the master¬ 
piece of the great Belgian artist, is wor¬ 
thy of the pencil of Delaroche. Nor is it in 
style unlike the best productions of that 
master, recalling the Death of Elizabeth 
by its admirable grouping and refine¬ 
ment of color. Verboeckhoven is seen 
here at his best, his Flock of Sheep in 
a Storm, a large and carefully-finished 
work, being replete with all the most 
striking characteristics of his genius. 
Madou's Interrupted Ball is a brilliant 
and vivacious representation of a village 
festival troubled by the intrusion of a 
group of dandies of the Directory—gay 
Incroyables who chuck the country dam¬ 
sels under the chin, rouse their swains to 
jealous wrath and otherwise misconduct 
themselves. Rohbe's pictures of still life 


are perfect feasts of coloring, warm, rich 
and glowing as the heart of a crimson 
rose brimming with the sunshine and 
sweetness of a summer's day. 

The Musde itself is a noble building, 
and in point of arrangement and of dec¬ 
oration forms a contrast to the dreary 
halls of the Luxembourg. The gallery de¬ 
voted to the old masters contains some 
valuable specimens of early Flemish 
art, and some extremely interesting his¬ 
torical portraits, the gem of the collec¬ 
tion being a wonderfully fine portrait 
by Holbein of Sir Thomas More. 

But the most interesting point in all 
Brussels is the Hfitel de Ville. That 
marvellous edifice, that looks as though 
it ought to be preserved in a v.elvet-lined 
case, so delicate and elaborate are its 
multitudinous sculptures, lifts the ex¬ 
quisite tracery of its. spire against the 
summer sky, as perfect in its beauty as 
when Alva and Egmont and Orange 
passed beneath its shadow ages ago. 
No spot in Europe, save perhaps the 
Tower of London, is more haunted by 
historic memories than is this perfect 
marvel of architectural beauty. The 
centuries roll back as we stand beneath 
its shadow. There is a stain of blood 
upon the stones, and Philip of Spain 
rides by, and the duke of Alva comes 
through yonder doorway, and the air is 
full of thronging phantoms and of cries 
—the wail of the Netherlands beneath 
the sword of the oppressor. 

Around the H6tel de Ville are group¬ 
ed a series of antique buildings, the one 
more exquisite than the other—the an¬ 
cient halls of the corporations of Brus¬ 
sels, among which that of the brewers 
shows supreme by reason of the luxury 
of its carvings and the care wherewith 
its beauty and solidity have been main¬ 
tained throughout the centuries. In one 
of the simplest houses of the square Vic¬ 
tor Hugo first took refuge after the great 
catastrophe of the coup d'etat. It bore 
the number .27. A tobacco-shop occu¬ 
pied the ground floor. The poet's par- 1 
lor was furnished in a style of bald sim¬ 
plicity, with chairs and a sofa covered 
with black haircloth. But he was wont 
to say, pointing to the Hdtel de Ville, 
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"I have the most wonderful piece of 
carving in the world for a sideboard." 
In this modest abode he wrote Napo¬ 
leon le Petit. Then, stirred by the his¬ 
toric memories around him, he chose 
the Inquisition itself for a subject, and 
planned his as yet unpublished tragedy 
of Torquemada. The . dwelling in the 
Grande Place became the haunt of all 
the proscribed republicans of France. 
Yet Belgium gave them but a cold wel¬ 
come and grudging hospitality. They 
were subjected to a series of humiliating 
formalities, chief among which was the 
requirement of the authorities that each 
should provide himself with a permit of 
residence. These permits were tempo¬ 
rary and revocable, and their holders 
were obliged to go weekly to ask for 
their renewal at the central police-office. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that so few 
of the fugitives should have remained in 
Belgium. Seven thousand took refuge 
there after the coup d'dtat, but only two 
hundred and fifty took' up their abode 
on Belgian soil. Yet Brussels remain¬ 
ed, in some sense, the continental head¬ 
quarters of Victor Hugo, though never 
kindly or generous in her treatment of 
the great exile. In 1871, the rumor hav¬ 
ing gone abroad that he had offered shel¬ 
ter to some of the fugitive Communists, 
his house was attacked by an armed mob, 
and its inmates barely escaped with their 
lives. 

Brussels possesses among her other 
sights a curiosity with which she could 
very well dispense—namely, the Wiertz 
Gallery. It is a collection of horrors 
depicted on a colossal scale by a man 
whose powers of painting were scarcely 
equal to those of a respectable scene- 
painter. A series of nightmares, express¬ 
ed with a sort of epileptic violence and 
without any artistic value, clothe the 
walls of the immense studio with gigan¬ 
tic abominations. There is neither orig¬ 
inality of conception nor intelligence of 
execution to redeem their hidcousncss: 
their horror is of the simplest bugaboo 
kind. A man blowing his head to pieces 
with a pistol-shot; a supposed corpse 
coming to life in its coffin; the First 
Napoleon in the Dames of hell, with a 


multitude of women shaking at him the 
bloody severed limbs of their sons and 
husbands; a child burned alive in its cra¬ 
dle ; the head of a decapitated criminal, 
and the visions that filled its brain,— 
such are some of the ghastly imaginings 
of this diseased and uneducated nature. 
Compare such works as these with Dord's 
crudest conceptions, and the difference 
between the inventions of genius and 
those of a morbid intellect becomes at 
once apparent. L. H. H. 
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EYENIKO OH THE RHINE. 


GLIMPSES OF THE RHINE. 

13y Lady Blanche Murphy. 


Spite ol nil that Germans patriotically say of Lake Con¬ 
stance, the first sight of the lake to a stranger fresh from 
Italy is disappointing. A gray fog lay low upon it when 
' I first saw it, and its flat shores, for the most part treeless, 
looked melancholy and cold. Historically speaking, how¬ 
ever, it is a famous and interesting spot; but then so few 
travelers are antiquaries, that the first impression of the 
present counts for more than the slowly acquired stamp 

of the r>ast. I have al¬ 
ways thought that to 
appreciate foreign places, 
and also to enjoy a holi¬ 
day journey, one should 
choose one or two spots, 
settle down in them, if 
possible, keep house, and 
allow the influence of the 
place slowly to permeate 
one’s daily life. Thus 
you see and enjoy the 
real, aotual atmosphere 
of an unfamiliar city and 
neighborhood j strange 
manners and customs 
have time to reaon you ; 
you come across peculi¬ 
arities of person and 
tnms of language whioh 
otherwise would be sealed 


books. In faot, you catoli nearly all the true character¬ 
istics of a place, sometimes of a people. It is true that 
this would be a limited experience, but its thoroughness 
and its oddity would repay you for its narrowness 
After all, if we rush abroad to see certain sights already 
hnlf drawn to us through hearsay and pictures, and when 
wo reaoh these sights do nothing but stare hurriedly at 
them, and pass on to the next, wo learn little, and retain a 

blurred impression of 
our travels; whereas if 
we thoroughly examine 
our unknown place—and 
nil suoh places ore large¬ 
ly roprosontativo, and, 
by their very antiquity, 
novel — wo acquire a 
knowlodgo intensely in¬ 
teresting, whioh wo shore 
with few, and whioh is 
sure to give zest to fur¬ 
ther reading, observation 
and study on . kindred 
subjects. 

Perhaps . this is an 
incongruous sermon iu 
connection with n suite 
of Hhine views, repre¬ 
senting scenes from its 
sonreo nearly _to n its 
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mouth ; but it is tho result of personal experience in Euro¬ 
pean traveling, an experience wbi,oli may be of use. to 
some intending tourist, and tho remembrance of -which 
has : made mo regret much time and opportunity lost 
during those very travels. 

Of Constanoo and “ sliining Moorsliurg," and Heiligon- 
borg, wlion I saw them, I scarcely knew anything, not 
ovon tho story of tho council that condemned John Hues, 
or tho “ Legend of Bregenz,” which Longfollow hns im¬ 
mortalized, or tho light on tho liliino bridge, when tho 
ltoformors wero stamped out and tho old faith brought 
back, and which reminds one in its hideous details of tho 
onusoway light at Mexico, tho “Nooho Tristo," which so 
nearly made Cortez a fugitive and tho Aztecs supremo. 

On tho otlior hand, any ignorant wanderer in tho streets 
and mafkot-plaoes of ihoso old towns secs pictures ready¬ 
made in the common incidents of lifo ; tho fountains, 
such as that of the Cross at Sclinffhausen, where the 
women draw water or wash thoir olothes in publio; in tho 
riokety, projecting balconies.and bay-windows of old 
houses j the gateways that mark whoro old walls or fortifi¬ 
cations lmvo been; the gardons with loonl bands of musio, 
and the inovitnblo bder-tables with carved logs, that would 
fetoh a .fancy price out hero; tho gables, with slopes 
like, stops, and tiers of carvod balconies ; tho shrines im¬ 
bedded inwalls; tho big market-wagons, like walking, hay- 
rioks, covored-witlusail-oldth ;:tho women, with-fish-bosk¬ 
ets' on' their baoks, 'toll caps on their, heads ancLknitting.in 
their hands. 

i ./Everywhero along, tho nhino tlio samo scenes are nearly 
repeated, AYlrnn you got into tho wine country, the tav¬ 
erns supply local wine's at choap rates in. slonder bottles; 
tbe vlnoynrds nre closed nt nigbt by order of tho munici¬ 
pality, and a cordon of soatiuols is stationed with watch¬ 
dogs and riflos, in n sories of scattered huts, to protect tho 
crop from any premature piokors ; tiro sliriuos aro multi¬ 
plied ; ruined monasteries servo as collars and wine-presses; 
strings of donkeys laden with deop panniers full of grapes, 
ohstruot tho narrow pnths beneath tho torraeod walls, on 
which, on slaty ground, often artificially formed, grow 
tho dwarfed vines ; and at last tho vintage festival comes, 
to rovivo tho Crock Bacchanalia; tho prettiest girl is 
mounted on tho last barrel on nn ox-cart, and bc-ribboncd 
and crowned with grapes as well as smeared with jnico; 
tho vintagers, of all ages and both sexes, troop merrily 
into tbo village with songs and dances that scarooly recall 
tho very laborious work of vino-pioking. On tho Neckar, 
Autumn festivals aro also common ; a sort of anticipated 
Thanksgiving, about npplc-timo, when tho pears anti plums 
and chestnuts arc also ripe, and when families meet in tho 
orohnrd for games and picnics, tho children roasting chest¬ 
nuts over impromptu, fires, tiro old people looking on, and 
tho young making lovo. All tho confused and dconying 
picturesqnouoss of tho lihino towns is crystallized on tho 
rivor-bnnks: within tho oity or village you often find 
modorn stores, linndsomo stations, houses and publio 
ofiioos; but soldom on tho banks do you boo clustered any 
buildings but tho old, ruined pigeon-holes, which aro tho 
very things that wo-lmvo come so far to sec. Tho roofs 
topplo and lap thoir edges over each other ; walls, greon 
with moss, rise from tho water, bearing buttressed wooden 
shanties loaning ovor tho stream > fishing-boats, nnd . gay- 
colored rags hung out to dry, give color to tho dark moss 
of beams and stones ; tiny windows, nndor banging caves, 
suggest moonlight seronr los and dangerous climbs, for 
tho sake of a stolen interview. 

' Tho women aro pretty when young, and bnxom and 
healthy when middle-aged, hut ovon thoir prottiness is soli :1. 
Thoio aro no sylph-like forms, nor ethereal, consumptive- 


looking faces; love is sentimental, but not passionate, and 
wears well after tbe friction of married lifo has tried its 
depth. ‘ 

Strasburg does not hello its German origin in. this re¬ 
spect, and both tho looks and the language of its pcoplo 
aro far from tho sprightly, wiry, spasmodic Frcnoh type. 
Its architecture, too, shows little diflbronce, though such 
is tho case in many unmodernized French towns as well. 

Tho neighborhoods of Goblontz, Mayence or Monlz, 
“Tho Golden,’’us it was called from its riches; Cologno 
tho Iloly, from its relies, and Diisseldorf, tho traditional 
capital of art, as well ns of municipal spirit—nre histor¬ 
ically the most Gorman and representative. 'Cities naturally 
nre the first to ohnngo ; yot tho spirit of nationalism, oven 
of localism, strongly survives in ! tho lihino provinces of 
tho now Empire. 

Ooblentz is doubly maritime and mercantile, from it 3 
two bivers, the MoSello hero joining tho lihino, and tlio 
wino trade of tho former being- considerable, Somo of 
tlio old canals look very much like .Venetian or Dutch 
wator-ways ; tho wonderfully olumsy barges aro a picturo 
in themselves, and tlio pilo 3 near the. primitive wharf 
would doliglititho eyo of DoriS. The neighborhood is full 
-of ruins and.oastles, cliurohes and shrines; tbo river- 
t banks aro walled In, nmVthe obannel narrowed by high 
and broken rooks with masses of fine forest-trees olinging 
to their sides ;. and a few restored. nnd still inhabited 
oastlo*8 ooour.here and.there, suoh ns lilieinsteiu. Outside 
’ winding-stairs aro a very beautiful .featuro of many Ger¬ 
man.medieval castles—very .uncommon to. our, eye, and 
• perhaps in this olimato scarcely imitablo ; hut they cer¬ 
tainly contribute a good deal to beautify many on other¬ 
wise insignifiount building in Europo; Outsido chimneys 
aro another singularity, and occur oft£n in English inns 
and cottages, hospitals and manor-houses; buttressed 
with stonework, and broadening into steps nt the base, 
thoy often form nn ornamental addition to the building. 

Steep roofs aro a tiling moro manageable, even with' us, 
and I wish wo could soo moro of them—not the mnnsnul 
abomination, but tho gouuiiio German extinguisher, which 
often bus moro than tho height of tlio building it covers. 
Tlio effect is very artistic ; but tlio principlo scenm almost 
unintelligible to our ordinary builders, who always seem 
bent oil providing tbo nicest lovel space they cau, for tlm 
snow to lay upon and accumulate. 

Tbo artists of Dllssoldorf keep up the old custom of 
thoir guild, nnd iufuso somo lifo into tlio dull routino of 
tho provincial town by their carnival fetes in tho gardens 
of tho placo, when thoy dross as mythological or allogoii- 
oiil or liistorionl personngos, and by thoir boat-tourna¬ 
ments on tlio rivers nnd canals. It is only tho nroliitectr.ro 
tlmt makes tlio scono different from tboso I remember in 
Vonico. I never tried the lihino steamboats, and so cannot 
vouch for tlib scenes upon them: wo went by tlio rail¬ 
road along tho banks, nnd certainly lost much of tho view, 
though wo gained wlint wo needed nt tho time, whioh was 
speed ; hut tlio Hudson Iiivor may servo ns a kindred pic¬ 
turo to curious students of human ■ types, ns collocted oil 
most river stenmbonts. 

No doubt tho English tourists, in poko bonnets (tho cut 
lias not hurried to catch tho latest vagaries of fashion) aro 
very .-much interested in tho wasp-woistod students, with 
flowing hair nnd largo, swinging pipes, and wonder 
whether or no they lmvo fought a dozen duels. The artist 
tries to ignore.the noisy fuss around him, nnd tho tesly 
old'Englishman-worries tliokmgor and fat peasant, who, in 
a hash of two languages, tries to explain tho local won¬ 
ders and fix thoir place on tho outstretolicd map. Tim 
lovers , aro- of more modorn calibre, and soom very litllo 
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occupied in studying tlio guido-book, or admiring tlio 
landscape. Xet tlio liont goes through tlio most interest¬ 
ing part of tho “ legend-hauuted Ithino”—past the Mouse- 
tower, whore tho nrolibisliop, who, in days of farnino, shut 
up his grain and refused to give or sell it to tho starviug ( 
people,, was himself shut up by tho infuriated mob, and, 
so says tradition, eaton up by tlio mice whioh Ills treasures 
had attracted ; past tho famous and dangerous Eock of tho 
Lorelei, where tho mermaid combed her lmir, and drow 
victims into tho whirlpool; and tho moro pathetic scono 
of Nonnonworth, wlioro tho brido of a Crusader, believing 
him dead, became a nun. On his coming bnck and find¬ 
ing out his loss, ho built a hermitage on tho opposite side, 
and, says tho legend, languished of lovo till ho died, 
watohing tho window of his beloved. 

Among thoso logondary cnstlos, tho “ Cat,” near St. 
Joan, and tho “Mouse," opposito, belonging of old to two 
courteous cnomies, nro conspicuous ; tho former is called 
ICatzonollonhogon, or tho Cat’s Elbow, on account of tho 
bond of tho livor. John III., count of that name, and 
lord of tho villago of St. Joan, onco sent n jovial message 
to Archbishop Kerno, of Fnlkonstoiu, tho foundor of Wcll- 
micli, bidding him, with courteous greeting, talto good 
enro of his “Mouso,” lost she should bo eaton up by his 
big “Cat.” 

Tho fun of tlio Middlo Ages was often serious in its re¬ 
sults ; broad jokes hiul uulieard-of wagers wero favorite 
pastimes, mid nftor-supper speeches meant moro than our 
roundabout and flowery harangues. Boos Yon Wnldeck, 
at a suppor, ouo night, wngcred Ills guest and neighbor, 
tho lord of many manors and villages, that ho could drink 
at ono draught a messenger’s bootful of wino ; and if lio 
did, ho would claim a certain village in his friond's posos- 
sion ns a stake; and tradition says that accordingly tho 
villago changed hands, tho old toper redeeming liis bo'nst 
amid tho open-mouthed astonishment of ovon tho Bonsoncd 
drunkards of his time. Tho Drachonfolsj or Dragon’s 
Book, has a moro poetical legend—a story of a maiden 
tied by heathen to a troo wlioro daily camo a dragon to: 
cat sheep, cliildron, or anything ho could find. Tho Christ¬ 
ian girl held up a small cross boforo tho monster, who fell 
back down a precipice into tho rivor and was killed. St. 
Georgo and tho Dragon 13 only another form of this talo,. 
whioh has muoli in common with tho old Greek story faf, 
Andromeda; tho dragon typifying ovil and heathoriisnii ’ 
mid tho weakness of tho girl testifying to tlio power of 
Christianity, through oven its frailest instruments. 

Mcntz, tho birth and burial plaoo of a lovo-popt of the 
thirteenth contury, siirnnmod “Women’s Praise,” whom 
eight noblo maidens carried to tho grave, strewing liba¬ 
tions of wino on liis tomb, is known to many ns tho plaoo 
whero printing was invontod. It is a modern, lively, fasli- 
ionnblo garrison town ns well, and has a cnpital sknting- 
plnco in tho old fosse, tho great ditoli round tho fortifica¬ 
tions. Mentz is a few hours’ drive from Ems, tho gam¬ 
bling and watering .plaoe, famous ns a fashionable resort, 
but whioh has sinco become historical as tho place wlioro 
diplomacy and foolhardiness hatobed tho Franco-Prnssinu 
war. At tho timo I remember it, it was like Baden and 
Wiesbaden, a frivolous, gay, fussy, wicked plaoe, pretty 
ns to scenery, rather choice ns to society, and a gOod-stnrt- 
ing point for expeditions along tlio Blilne nnd tho Latin, 
ouo of tho tributaries of tlio groat rivor. • . . 

Near by wore tho dastlo. nnd botanioil garden, menn^ 
gerio nndmusonni of Aroliduko John of Austria , 1 who had 
married a subject, nnd consequently retired from Court, 
II13 gardens wero kept in English fashion, his collections 
nnd library woro open.to tlio publio, and liis animals, some 
wild and foreign, besides rarer domestio ones, wire really 


worth seeing. Be was a soholnr nnd an enlightened man; 
a benefactor to his neighbors, among whom ho had lived 
for twenty years ; but I10 saw few people except his poor 
dependents, nnd somo stray sludonts of various nations. 
Tho liouso stood at tho top of a winding ascent, with ter- 
racod face-walls, covorod with vines, nnd tho.ro was a good 
deal of uso mndo of tho blackish pobble 3 of slnto peculiar 
to tho place, in tho sidownlks nnd pavements about tho 
hall and garden. We droyo to Montz, also, nnd heard ves¬ 
pers ohnntod in its dim, bountiful cathedral, besido which 
tho modern gardens, streets and bastions look rather bald 
nnd mean than othorwise; but there is an abundance of 
old houses in tho pooror streets, whioh still keep up tho 
ideal of pioturosqneness. 

Our lifo at Ems was a very dawdling ouo, concerned 
chiefly with health, tho bntlis, nnd donkey-rides in tho 
boeoh-woods nnd tho lioathor-blooming commons that re¬ 
mind you'of Scotland. In ono of tlieso.expeditions wo. 
enmo across a church restored by nn Englishman; n;mnn 
called eccentric by relations with whom ho did not Sharo 
his money, but othorwiso lciiown 113 thopatron,of tutalios- 
.pitnls, a theologipnl; seminary, nnd the restorer of this and 
other villago chnrohes.' . ‘• ; - Vd 

Further down .the*. Jtbinp, tlio loisijrcly stroller,; with 
knnpsnck on hack, may rest himself lit queer llttlO villago 
inns, dignifiod hy.tho. nnmo of cufd, with balconies^niid 
straw-thatched roofs'; "while lumbering, bnrge*like boats 
pnss tip and down the banks, and tlio everlasting! kaleldo- 
scopo of cnstlos refloats itself ns far ns eyo can reiiolvi ? 1 

I cannot pretend' to' carry. tho reader systematically 
through- tho wliolo of ..tlio -Bliino country, ns l dld- not 
make tho journoy myseif -f and oven if I, had, I hhvA. no 
spaoo tp' ropont in detail .\yjint ho will lehyn hotter •frdni’tho 
guido-hooks^ . Tho ' fihi’iiilol; tliiqgs 'somotimesi'.mnke n 
deeper impression than tlmgreatsights ; and I think, for 
•insthneo, onr climb up tlie bill behind Bailoni; ambnjf. tlio 
.'stems of tall old silver .firs, toward the time. or slingstj'jSnd 
our. first experience of a rndo' JEoUhn- lmrp,? ounhingly 
wedged into a deep ruint'd-window of tho old cjastlo yrhbso 
walls partly, inclosba boor-garden, ;nro more-’memhviablo 
than all ;tlie'stereotyped wonders'of Cologhb. : ;J- : - 

Baden is Emsjihtoii'sUibd. ’Evoryldno lins-a'Aotiihi' of 
wliat it is, or was, boforo cjambling was Bhp.prOssGd'V/bnt 
somo of its inhabitants' were interesting inn itio‘re Jegili- 
ihato way.- Tho Duohoss of. H——, married {mft'g'rent 
Scotch'poor (slio was q widow whbn I know hoi)i-iived 
there in Summer,-in her mothoFShouse, her fatherjlitiving 
been tho' JVlufee Of Badon, who' married Slephiinio,^iho 
hiecd of tho Empress'Jpsephino. Tho duohoss’s daughter 
has sinco lod nn eventful life. Sho was a child of^tliirteen 
llion, chubby nnd German -looking, for whom no romnntio 
dostiny scorned waiting ; niul yot sho has be'on a reigning 
princess in a small Italian principality, divorced, nnd mar¬ 
ried again to a Hungarian of high rank nnd great riches, 
within tlio last sixteen years. Her mother, who lind rela¬ 
tions with half tho royal houses of Europo by lior Badon 
descent, and a conncelion with tho French Empire by her 
mother’s side, bad a vory pleasant small society gathered 
round her; nnd, at tho evening meotings, royal person¬ 
ages would oomo nnd drink ton, and out out colored fig¬ 
ures for wall deooration, and do any easy, homely, oliild- 
isli thing to pass away timo, 

Gorman royalty, especially, has a dolightful tendonoy 
to throw off otiquetto in private. 

Badon brings to mind the student oily of Heidel¬ 
berg, its near noighbor, tlio most lovely spot in Germany 
—at lonst, so says my memory. The castle, bolted with 
old chestnuts, looks down on tho rushing Necknr, and its 
deop-rod stonework and ornamented Bonaissnnoo friezes. 
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ing n grim festival over one of 
the “Suioide Sooiety,” -whoso 
members, when they quurrel, do 
not fight a common dnel, hut 
throw lots, nnd let chance de¬ 
cide whioh of the . two parties 
shall shoot himself. 

The Neokar has its own 
beauties, wild as is its rocky, 
unnnvigable stream. Necknr- 
steinach boaBts of an uncommon 
group of ruins known ns tho 
Pour Castles, nlmost on n line, 
dominating tho usual steep- 
roofed village below. Yesterday 
we were at Duisburg, wliero a 
new bridge makes, artistically 
speaking, a blot, but practically 
n convenient break, in the land¬ 
scape ; but inside the town illu¬ 
sions come thick and fast, and 
tho story of the enohanted lover, 
who, after a Hip Van 'Winkle 
sleep of three generations, awoke 
in the same Rhino village, nnd, 
unconsoious'; of any change, 
courted the granddaughter of 
his betrothed, mistaking her for 
the latter, certainly seems as if 
it might be true. At any rate, 
many streets and many markets, 
even the very ladders, booths, 
tents, baskets, eto., look as solid 
and antique as if they had served 
for at least four hundred years. 


CASTLE OF BUEIKSTE1N, NEAR COBLE 

its inevitable garden, sanctioned by tho presence 
of the monster tun, whioh exists only as a curi¬ 
osity and needs a ladder to reach its bunghole— 
guarded by tho figure of a dwarf, once the “court 
fool ” of tho castle—and the band that every eve. 
ning plays in the ruined courtyard, are things 
that make Heidelberg conspicuous in tho fanoy' 
of a tourist. The ruins look well, illuminated 
with Bengal fires on moonlight nights ; nnd if a 
student procession, with torolies and’ fiendish 
cries of hnlf-mourning, hnlf-rovelry, passes ,by 
your window, nnd winds by the base of a house 
five hundred years old, tho torches flaring into 
the lattice-work of the balconies nnd gables, you 
might think yourself transported to tho veritable 
days of Faust nnd Hephistopheles — though it 
turns out that the students have been cclebrat- 



A- TJUBBB BAFT ON THE BB1NE. 
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CONSTAKOB PROS THK tAIB. 


Among tlio many Cologne legends—I take it for granted 
that every one knows that of the nrcliiteot’s plan earned 
off by the devil, and of the door in the cathedral, still said 
to be indented where the devil kicked it in his flight—less 
known to the general tourist is that of Burgomaster Gryn, 
a valiant but contentious man, who had a little local dis¬ 
pute with one of his colleagues, and was by him decoyed 
into a vaulted room near the cathedral, and belonging to 
the ohnroh buildings, where a lion was kept, as in a den. 
His enemies, thinking his fate certain, returned after a few 
minutes to enjoy hiB defeat; but Gryn was found pinned 
up against the massive doorway, one arm thiokly wrapped 
in his clonk, nnd the 
other hand grasping a 
short -Word — all men 
wore them at that time— 
which was buried to tho 
hilt in the lion’s body. 

Tho powerful beast 
however, might have 
killed the burgomaster 
in his dying fury, had 
not other spectators 
been drnwn to the Bpot, 
nnd relief been had in 
time. 

It is impossible to give 
an idea of the cathedral 
by a description os short 
as any iu a magazine 
sketoh must be. -Tho 
building deserves to be 
called one of the modem 


wonders of the world, and, strange to say, it has had the good 
fortune to be restored without being iujured by barbarous 
additions. Tho old plan was adhered to, and a pious and 
patriotic feeling grew up in Germany, pointing to Cologne 
as a national oentro, and to its cathedral as a monument of 
German liberty. Subscriptions wore takon up in the re¬ 
motest provinces for its restoration and completion. Cath¬ 
olics nnd Protestants, Jews, Free-thinkers, even Socialists, 
were proud of it, irrespective of religion or politios; and 
lost year, 1880 , its Anal stone was set, and a national file 
commemorated the work, whioh in future timos will be 
identified with the institntlonfof the now German Empire. 

But, unfortunately, the 
same year will be also, 
to tho minds of impartial 
mon, assooiated with the 
foolish nnd Suioidal con¬ 
fession of weakness, im¬ 
plied in the present fan- 
atio outburst against the 
Jews. If it wero not, an 
insult to the latter to 
compare thorn with an 
inferior race, one could 
not help but speculate on 
tho strange coincidence 
of the orusade against 
tho Chinese, by the most 
enlightened people of the . 

; 1 WestornHemiaphore, talc- ’ 
ing place at nearly tho 
same time that the most ' 
oivilizod people of 



TUB OAT’S B1BOW. 
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Europe i3 giving way to jealousy ot its beat elomonta, in 
a cbitdislily frenzied attempt to curtail their development. 

Tho first man who became possessed ot a national en¬ 
thusiasm for tho neglected cathedral was Boissere, whose 
scaroh after the original plans for the unfinished tower 
was in itsolf a romnnoe. Ho studied nnd worked among 
the exisliug dooumonts, treasuring ovory hint or allusion, 
nnd trnciug the whorenbout 3 of this and that section, till 
lie suecaedoil in finding the tower-plan at an inn in Darm¬ 
stadt—tho long parolimont, thirteen feet long, witli tho 
detailed dosign upon it, having resisted tho wear nnd tear 
of domestic work, nnd being found nailed on a stretcher. 
Tho west window was restored from n duplicate repro¬ 
duced in a general work on architecture, tho dosign hav¬ 
ing boen found to belong to the Cologno set. Tho Bpirit 
of German conservatism had not been nblo to riso to the 
oeonsion before Boisserd’s timo; bat that a latent pride in 
tho great building, and a tradition that somo day it must 
bo finished, exlslod,was proved by tho hasfb with whioh tho 
citizous replaced tho four-hundrod-yoar old orano in 1800 ,' 
when; it fell to' pieces, by a new ono in oxnotly tho same 
position/ All tho engravings after tho yoar iOOO represent 
this orano ns crownitig tho tower and proclaiming tho un¬ 
finished stnto of tho “ Dom.” 

The only disfiguring tbinga about tho cathedral now aro 
thp.orude colors.and. clumsy shapes of some of the Mu¬ 
nich., figures in ; . stginod glass—an “art” whioh has its 
questionable side, 1 ns. I' kriow ftP m experience, in, Glas¬ 
gow, Catliedfcil',s.' Munich, .contributed: these spepim'e'usj ns 
Stultgdrt did hewn stone, of which a large ship, ohmo 
loaded to tho wharf of tho “holy “‘city, and other treas: 
uros in kind, besides monoy contributions, flowed in freely 
for years..... ,, 

A rather ludiorbus incident: happened.at.-tho, Cologne. 
file# Ittst year, tho non-working of some ihiiehinoryhbovo 
linving prevented tho display of n two-bonded eagle; carved 
in wood nnd attached to n long wire rope—which bird of 
imperial renown was to havo swooped down'upon tlio deed 
of completion,-and carried up tho dooitmont to flio top 
stono of tho nowly finished spire, whcro.it was to bo sealed 
in. Somo say that tlio popular expectation invented this 
arrangement, nnd that tho Emperor and other authorities 
novor had such a preposterous plantho peoplo, .however, 
whether with or without foundation, wore foolish onongli 
to lmvo reckoned upon it ns. a crowning'sight, nnd were 
proportionately disajipointod .when tlio tomfoolery “fell 
through,” the monns having, ns it was buzzed about, 
given way I Tim story of Napoloon III.’s Boulogne oaglo 
has also boon denied nnd explained, ono of tho followers of 
tho prince having accidentally bought tho bird a fow mo¬ 
ments hoforo sailing; and, uiinblo to stow him away any¬ 
where on land, having necessarily taken him on hoard. 

Ono never gets to tho bottom of Bitch tales, tho very 
stuff of which old legends nnd myths were mndo. Who 
knows hut wlmt, a hundred yoars lienee, somo apparently 
authentio stories may not ho taught. in tho publio schools 
ns trim inoidont 3 of a stirring timo, tho wliolo having in 
reality arisen from an impression on tlio minds of a -fow 
imaginative mon, of whnt might, should, ought, or was in¬ 
tended, to linvo happened ? Wo are not very likoly.witli 
our prosaio tcndoncy, to increnso tho number of legends j 
but,such things grow almost of them solves, and wb may ho 
indirectly rosppnsjblo for somo suoh fnnoio 3 .in,tho future.. 
Even our own past becomes rather legend than history to 
us. Wo romomber goneral impressions, but seldom fixed 
dato.s, exact words or dotails; wo could scarcely swear tb', 
tlio very words wo used, or to tho color of a man’s hair, or 
the kind of olothes he wore. 

Cologno is au appropriate place in which to moralize, og 


legend-making, seeing that its fnmo in medioval times 
rested chiefly on its wealth of scored shrines and relies. 
Its princes were arolibishops, and counted among tlio 
Electors-Falatine who clioso tho Emperor df Germany, or 
rather tho Holy Bomau Emperor, tor the old Empire 
colled itsolf tho heir and representative of Augustus amt 
Constantine. These clerical princes wore supreme, coined 
money, levied troops nnd exercised the power of life and 
death—no ono but tho Emperor bad any authority over 
them. Many German towns, olliorwiso free, were under 
this kind of . sovereignty, which they often disputed, nnd 
sometimes successfully, but which in theory they always 
necepted, ns long as municipal rights were reasonably re¬ 
spected by tlio prince-prelates. Luther is said ones to 
havo mado a clever answer to tho oasuistry of ono of tlioso 
ecclesiastical princes, who was young, handsome, gay nnd 
fond of hunting—a layman in nil but name, ami wlio ex¬ 
cused bis sporting propensities by saying: 

“Oh, - it is tho prineo that hunts, you see—not tin 
bishop.” 

••Ah I” answered tho Bcformer, “but, my lord, when 
tlio prince dies, nnd goes to boll, maybe, wlint will becomo 
ol the bishop ?” 

Those anomalous sovereigns had muoh to do in prepar¬ 
ing tho way for the Boformntion. Abuses under them be¬ 
came too flagrant nnd obtrusive not to shock bimplo 
Christians, besides giving a linndlo to nobles inclined to 
lay thoir hands on ill-gotten goods. Bat long after such 
abuses wore common talk among the pilgrims who flooked 
to “-Holy Cologne,”, tlio miraculous shrines of the “Threo 
.Kings” and the “Eleven Thousand Virgins’’.continued 
to draw pious crowds together. The printipg-presges 
were busy .with illustrated pamphlets telling the story of 
the reUes, and,of other miraculous remains handed down, 
so it was saidj from tho timo of our Lord. Theso things, 
too, were explained by word of mouth from tho pulpit 
during tlio timo dedicated to tlio veneration of theso relies 
but gradually, during tho soVeuteentli century, this custom 
censed. . ‘ 

Church festivals were thou almost tho only holidays ot 
tho peoplo, fairs wero timed according to thorn, nnd busi¬ 
ness contracts followed tho divisions of tlio Ghuroh cal¬ 
endar. Pilgrimages wore often used simultaneously ns 
business journeys, and no ono was shocked. A good deal 
of this feeling still remains among tho uneducated, espe¬ 
cially in Catholic nnd Southern Germany; they aro 
simplo-mindod, nnd scarcely know whnt it is to bo scandal¬ 
ized, oxeopt at a breach of tlio Church rules, such as fast¬ 
ing on Fridays nnd hearing mass on Sundays. Tho Tyrol 
is especially conservative in tlio former respect, nnd some 
fow years ago even tho hill of faro at country inns followed 
tho Ohtiroh rule. 

I think a day’s journey from a railroad station mid n 
tourists’ hotel’ might, even at present, unenith a similarly 
primitive inn and villngo ; for tlio path of travel, nnd almost 
that of tho Alpine Club men,- i3 stilt conventional and 
groove-like, lenving unvisited many fossil nooks of ancient 
civilization. Tlio Biiino itself lias last its freshness in this 
regard ; its ruins aro lionized, niul its hotels perverted to 
modern standards; even its villas aro evidently cosmo¬ 
politan. Ono of theso I remember, belonging to tlio 
Sayu-Wittgbnstoins, one of tho families which, two gen¬ 
erations' ago, were sovereigns of a miniature principality, 
the size of'a Minnesota or Colorado farm. They wore 
rioh, and spent thoir 'Winters in Homo, where I met them 
first... 

The Bhiho villa was entirely modern, tho furniture 
French nnd much gilt; tho gardens formal, stately nnd 
brilliant with red and yellow flower-beds.. Boom after’ 
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room cn stale, with parquet floors, Batin ourtains and inlaid 
cabinets, looked quite princely, while at the end of the 
many large salons was a boudoir, opouing with steps on 
tiio terrace, and furnished in the Alhambra style, tho coil¬ 
ing honeycombed nud brightly painted, nr.d the low, smnll 
tables, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. From this you walked 
into a conservatory with a fountain, goldfish, camellias, 
palms,. everything summery and Oriental. I forget wlmt 
the dinners were like, but ono evening some Prussian royal¬ 
ties wore entertained at an excellent tea-dinner, and a walk 
in tho garden followed till moonlight. • 

Tho Wittgensteins’ two sons had both been fino duol- 
isls at Bonn, and were then in tho army. When I 
remember them at Borne thoy wei'o boys, nnd ono of 
them reignod for ono night as King of the ISean at a 
“ Twelfth Night ” festival given to tlio children of tho 
English, Russian and Frenoh residents. Princess Witt¬ 
genstein herself was a Russian, nnd a handsome, matron y 
woman, with the stately nnd engaging manners of that " old 
school,” which, at its best, is tho model most worth fol¬ 
lowing. 

Though Frankfort is not on tho Rhine, it is a city which 
is connected with all tho national memories which mnko so 
largo a part of tho romance of tho Rhiue, nnd it is tho 
birthplnco of Germany’s greatest poet, Goethe. Rs Ju- 
tlengasse, where tho foundation of tho Rothschilds’ fortune 
was laid, nnd whoro tho original home of that family is 
still pointed out. to tho tourist, is a peculiar streot, even 
among such streets ns tho crooked, darkened lanes of 
Frankfort; but not far from it now, on*another more 
modern thoroughfare, stands ono of the most elaborato 
synngoguesin Germany, riohnnd dazzling with goldsmiths’ 
and fresco work.. On- tho. Romerberg,- a sido spaco ira- 
ditionally claimed ns a . Roman work, were held tourna¬ 
ments and carnivals in medieval times, nnd on tho bridge 
over tho Main stands: tlio founder oftho ancient German 
empire, Charlemagne, a gilt statue, with tho npplo-shaped 
ball surmounted by a cross in his hand, denoting univer¬ 
sal dominion, but whoso suggostivo form gavo riso to tho 
innocont belief in tho mind of an unlearned countryman, 
that “Yon must bo tho man who invented tho nppelwei,” 
i>., a drink like cider, much prized-in this neighborhood. 
This bridgo has another story’attached to ono of its orna¬ 
ments—a gilt cock on an iron rod, said to commemorate 
tho passngo of an unlucky rooster, which was hunted over 
tho bridgo by tho wary nroliitect, in fulfillment of tlio 
u:unl pact with tho devil, namely, that lie should have tho 
“first living thing” that crossed over. 

Ono would think, from the frequdney of these devil le- 
gonds, that Satan found it hard-to peoplo his realm" in 
thoso days; and yot that would bo an undue eomplimont 
to pay to tho merry wickedness of our forefathers. 

Of courso wo went to seo tho old pnroliments and modern 
frescoes of tho Imperial Hall, where electors used to sit to 
choose tho Emperor; but tho memories of famous men and 
womon, who iu tho last century made tho city an intellect¬ 
ual centre, seem of moro sterling and lasting interest. 
Bettina Yon Arnira, Goetho’s correspondent, Clemont 
Brentnno, ICIinger, tho poet, Feuerbaoh nnd Savigny, sci¬ 
entists nnd philosophers, wero either born at or settled 
in Frankfort, where thoy gathered round them brilliant 
oircles of kindred spirits. Goetho’s friends—Lavnter, tho 
chemist; Lila, one of tlio Indies of tho Landgrave of Hesse- 
Homburg’s Court; Holderlin, tho poet, nnd his lady-love ; 
Sinclair, Stilling, nnd hosts of courtly or learned French 
refugees, lived eloso by, in tho principality of Hombnrg, 
whoso little capital, sineo so famous ns a gambling rendez¬ 
vous, was then a sort of social suburb of the great capital 
of commerce. Fashion has now mado the two almost ono 


city, and regattas of all kiuds turn tho sober Alain into a 
fantastio German Neva, If. you want 1 slindo; solitude 
and instruction combined, yon step across,into the botan¬ 
ical nud zoological garden, where gazelles are feeding 
beneath oluuip3 of carefully nurtured Oriental trees, and 
palms and camellias bloom under glass roofs ;. and if you 
are still iuoliued for moro knowledge, thero is tho museum 
named after its.morohaut founder, the onlightcned Betlr- 
rnnnu. 

Tho Bourse, after this, seems a pandemoninm, ns most 
money-making places do ; but hero, nnd iu tho solid, nar¬ 
row, frowning houses, or tho moro modern villas of tho 
town, is centred a mass of no littlo enviablo—and generally 
well-spent—wealth. A very old nnd beautiful corner 
house, with three tiers of bay-windows supported by a 
huge carved pillar (tho cornor of tho ground floor boing 
thus entirely cut off), tells a tale of Luther’s stay in Frank¬ 
fort, on his way to Worms, besides being of itself a lovely 
specimen of medieval architecture. 

Ou tho Rhino, ono hoars so much of “castled crags,” 
that stay-at-home peoplo would bo npt to imngiuo that 
nothing existed botween castles and hovels, villages of 
tumble-down appearance, with pigeon-holed roofs, nnd in¬ 
accessible robber strongholds; bnt tlioro was in Germany 
nnd tho Low Oountries an important middlo class of rich oiti- 
zons and merchants, jealously watchful of their liberties 
or privileges, nnd nlwnys on tho alert to assert their inde¬ 
pendence. Tho power of money was at their back, which 
explains much of thoir success; for the nobles, as a class, 
wero poor, and tho higher clergy, though pretty wealthy, 
still had les 3 ready money to spend, a largo part of oven 
thoir revenues being paid in kind by thoir feudal depend¬ 
ents. Tlio rich citizens of tho littlo mercantile republics 
kept up tho ideal of municipal freedom which the old Ro¬ 
man systom had always fostered, nnd thoir halls or council- 
houses, as well ns their magnificent exchanges, form, to 
this day, special features of most largo German, Swiss nnd 
Flemish cities.. JTnny' towns were praotically under no 
local lord, nnd acknowledged no authority but tho shndowy 
nnd distant ono of tho Emporor ; their mayors and aider- 
men wero supremo, nnd enjoyed tho consideration of royal 
personages. A Qneen of Fronde, filed by tho wives of tho 
Bruges citizens, wondered enviously at their costly robes 
and jowols, fit for crowned heads. At Basel, the Ihlh-haus, 
or City Hall, is ns stately a building ns tho cathedral. 
Holbein helped to decorate tho Counail Chamber, and tho 
linll and Btnireaso would bo- scarcely sufficiently praised 
wero wo to call them princely. * ' * 

Frankfort has n hall supported on a vow of mnssivo pil¬ 
lars, liko tho Pulnco of tho Doges, at Venice nnd intricate 
oarvings of human heads and arnbesques between tho tall 
windows. Constance 1 ms an cxchnngo somewhat on tho 
same plan, wliero tho Papal counoil that condemned Hubs 
sat for sovernl weeks. Rotterdam has a beautiful -carved 
town-house; nnd tho insido of some of these buildings, 
even in smnll nud romoto cities, such ns thoso of Friesland 
nnd Groningen,* show wonderful panoling of foreign 
woods, stamped nnd gilt Spanish leather, treasures of em¬ 
bossed metal, chairs of dolicato workmanship, with wliolo 
histories nnd legends patiently wrought out in tho dark, 
polished wood ; floors of inarhlo nnd alabaster, and gro¬ 
tesque doorways, each ns carefully carved, nnd each differ¬ 
ent from the other, ns if thoy had been tho life-monumont 

»Tho city fathers of tlicso smaller placos wore; porhnps, not 
qalto so splendid In thoir notions of display. In ono of thoso bonu- 
tlful town-linlls aro yotkopt ono or two modost littlo motal palls, 
called in Dutch lauddtirjemmcr, nnd usod by state mombors, whon 
going to council, to put thoir lunch In, just as our workmen uso 
tin cans at present, 
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and chief pride of the fanoiful carver; the deep window- 
frames ■■ and sente, little rooms in themselves; the chapel 
seats and stalls, and the ohests in which documents were 
kept; • the presses and great tables where deeds and roso- 
Intions abounded os waste paper: every corner and every 
individual thing was artistio, rioh and varied. 

The exasperating monotony of our present ornamenta¬ 
tion was an unknown evil to those old artists ; they did 


hood were sufficiently jealous and emulous of each other. 
Miohel Angelo was only one among a thousand who 
combined many art-pursuits, though few ovor attained to 
his protlcienoy in all. 

The Rhine in Holland loses its pioturesqueness, and 
forms a sluggish, canal-like stream, running among flat 
meadows and sand-banks ; but a few of the Dutch cities 
on its shores are well worth visiting, as oommeroial centres 



ON A RUINS STEAUER. 

not run crazy over one idoa, and wear it throndbaro for still active and enterprising j and oven some of tho sea 
laok of living invention on their own part; and they never oities boyond the outflow of the Rliina ourrent keep up i 
hesitated at ; improving upon a model, even in making semblance of trade in dairy produoe and vegetables, much 
things by pairs, or dozens—witness tho Venetian gloss, of wliioh goes to feed old England.'. 
which, oven in its modern specimens, never exhibits two But Father Rhino, in his world-wido renown, in neither 
pieces identical with eaoli other. Alm'ost everyone had Swiss, Prenoh nor Dutch, but foremost and essentially 
artistic ingenuity,'whieh' whs not so muoli the nttribute'of 'German. 

n trade as it is at prespnt; and, indeed, trades overlapped 1 ■ — " ~ - - 1 

eaoh other, so that most of . the art-needing ones merged . ■ -.. ' _ , , ..... 

into one. fraternity, though the branches of this brother- It m good to bo deaf when Slander begins to talk. 
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HOURS IN A LIBRARY,* 
BY LESLIE 

The well-known phrase as to critics 
being made of poets who have failed re¬ 
quires to be supplemented. The best 
critics are often the poets who have suc¬ 
ceeded ; a truth which has been more 
than once illustrated by Mr. Swinburne. 

I shall not ask whether this can be said 
unreservedly in reference to his recent 
essay upon Miss Bronte. As usual, he 
ucsluws me must emu u&uolu; auu ^cuci- 
. ous praise with a lavish hand, and be¬ 
stows it upon worthy objects, And, as 
usual, he seems to be a little too much 
impressed with the necessary connection 
between illuminating in honor of a hero 
and breaking the windows or burning 
the effigies of the hero’s rivals. I do 
not wish to examine the justice of his 
assaults, and still less to limp on halting 
and prosaic feet after his bounding rhet¬ 
oric. I propose only to follow an in¬ 
quiry suggested by a part of his argu¬ 
ment. After all, though criticism can¬ 
not boast of being a science, it ought to 
aim at something like a scientific basis, 
or at least to proceed in a scientific 
spirit. The critic, therefore, before 
abandoning himself to the oratorical im¬ 
pulse, should endeavor to classify , the 
phenomena with which he is dealing as 
calmly as if he were ticketing a fossil in 
a museum. The most glowing eulogy, 
the most bitter denunciation have their 
proper place; but they belong to the art 
of persuasion, and form no part of sci¬ 
entific method. Our literary, if not our 
religious, creed should rest upon a 
purely rational ground, and be exposed 
to logical tests. Ou'r faith in an author 
must in the first instance be the product 
of instinctive sympathy, instead of de¬ 
liberate reason. It may be propagated 
by the contagion of enthusiasm, and 
preached with all the fervor of proselyt- 
ism. But when we are seeking to justify 
our emotions, we must endeavor to get 
for the time into the position of an inde¬ 
pendent spectator, applying with rigid 
impartiality such methods as are-best 
calculated to free us from the influence 
of personal bias. 

Undoubtedly it is a very difficult task 
to be alternately witness and judge ; to 


-CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
STEPHEN. 

feel strongly, and yet to analyse coolly; 
to love every feature in a familiar face, 
and yet to decide calmly upon its intrin¬ 
sic ugliness or beauty. To be an ade¬ 
quate critic is almost to be a contradic¬ 
tion in terms; to be susceptible to a 
force, and yet free from its influence; 
to be moving with the stream, and yet 
to be standing on the bank. It is. espe¬ 
cially difficult in the case of writers like 
Miss Bronte, and of critics who were in 
the most enthusiastic age when her fame 
was in its early freshness. It is almost 
impossible not to have overpowering 
prejudices in regard to a character so 
intense, original, and full of special idio¬ 
syncrasy. If you did not love her, you 
must hate her; or, since hatred for so 
noble a sufferer would imply unreasona¬ 
ble brutality, we may say, feel strongly 
a hopeless uncongeniality of tempera- 
men t._ The power of exciting such feel¬ 
ings is, indeed, some testimony to an 
author’s intrinsic force; and it may ex¬ 
plain the assertion of her latest biogra¬ 
pher. If it be true, as he says, that she 
has been comparatively neglected of late 
years, that is what may easily happen in 
the case of writers more remarkable for 
intensity than comprehensive power. 
Their real audience must always be the 
comparatively small number who are in 
sympathy with their peculiar moods. 
But their vigor begins by impressing and 
overawing a large number of persons 
who do not feel this spontaneous sym¬ 
pathy. They conquer by sheer force 
minds whom they do not attract by 
milder methods. In literature, at any 
rate, violent conquests are generally 
transitory ; and, after a time, those who 
have obeyed the rule against their natu¬ 
ral inclination, fall away and leave an 
audience composed of those alone who 
have been swayed by a deeper attrac¬ 
tion. Charlotte Bronte, and perhaps her 
sister Emily in an even higher degree, 
must have a certain interest for all intel¬ 
ligent observers of character. But only 
a minority will thoroughly and unre¬ 
servedly enjoy the writings which embody 
so peculiar an essence. Some scenery 
—rich pasturage and - abounding rivers 
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and forest-clad hills—appeals more or 
less to everybody. It is only a few who 
really love the lonely cairn on a wind¬ 
swept moor. An accident may make it 
the fashion to affect admiration for such 
peculiar aspects of nature; but, like all 
affectations, it will die away after a time, 
and the faithful lovers be reduced to a 
narrow band. 

The comparative eclipse then — if 
eclipse there be—of Charlotte Bronte’s 
fame does not imply want of power, but 
want of comprehensiveness. There is a 
certain prima facie presumption against 
a writer who appeals only to a few, 
though it may be amply rebutted by 
showing that the few are also fit. The 
two problems must go together ; why is 
the charm so powerful, and why is it so 
limited? Any intense personality has 
so far a kind of double-edged influence. 
Shakespeare sympathises with everybody, 
and therefore every one with him. Swift 
scorns and loathes a great part of the 
world, and therefore if people in general 
read Swift, or said honestly what they 
felt, most readers would confess to a 
simple feeling of aversion to his writings. 
There is, however, a further distinction. 
One may dislike such a man as Swift, 
but one cannot set him aside. His 
amazing intellectual vigor, the power 
with which he states some of the great 
problems of life, and the trenchant de¬ 
cision of his answer, give him a right to 
be heard. We may shudder, but we are 
forced to listen. If with equal force of 
character his intellectual power had been 
less, we should feel the shock without 
the mysterious attraction. He would be 
an unpleasant phenomenon, and one 
which might be simply neglected. It is 
because he brings his peculiar views to 
bear upon problems of universal interest 
that we cannot afford simply to drop 
him out of mind. The power of grasp¬ 
ing general truths is necessary to give a 
broad base to a writer’s fame, though his 
capacity for tender and deep emotion is 
that which makes us love or hate him. 

Mr. Swinburne takes Miss Bronte to 
illustrate the distinction between “geni¬ 
us” and “intellect.” Genius, he says, as 
the most potent faculty, can most safely 
dispense with its ally. If genius be 
taken to mean the poetic as distin¬ 
guished from the scientific type of mind 
—that which sees intuitively,' prefers 


synthesis to analysis, and embodies ideas 
in concrete symbols instead of proceed¬ 
ing by rule and measure, and construct¬ 
ing diagram's in preference to drawing 
pictures—the truth is undeniable and im¬ 
portant. The reasoner gives us mechan¬ 
ism and constructs automata, where 
the seer creates living and feeling beings. 
The contrast used to be illustrated by 
the cases of Jonson and Shakespeare— 
by the difference between the imagina¬ 
tive vigor of Antony and Cleopatra , and 
the elaborate construction of Sejanus. 
We must add, however, that the two 
qualities of mind are not mutually ex¬ 
clusive. The most analytic mind has 
some spark of creative power, and the 
great creators are capable of deliberate 
dissection. Shakespeare could reflect; 
and Jonson could see. The ideally per¬ 
fect mind would be capable of applying 
each method with equal facility in its 
proper place. 

Genius, therefore, manifested in any 
high degree, must be taken to include 
intellect, if the words are to be used in 
this sense. Genius begins where intel¬ 
lect ends; or takes by storm where in¬ 
tellect has to make elaborate approaches 
according to the rules of scientific strat¬ 
egy. One sees where the other demon¬ 
strates, but the same principles are com¬ 
mon to both. To say that a ^writer 
shows more genius than intellect may 
mean simply that, as an artist, he pro¬ 
ceeds by the true artistic method, and 
does not put us off with scientific form¬ 
ulae galvanised into an internal sem¬ 
blance of life. But it may mean that his 
reflective powers are weak, that he has 
not assimilated the seminal ideas of his 
time, and is at a loss in the higher re¬ 
gions of philosophic thought. If so, you 
are setting limits to the sphere of his in¬ 
fluence, and show that he is incapable 
of uttering the loftiest aspirations and 
the deepest emotions of his fellows. A 
great religious teacher may prefer a par¬ 
able to a theory, but the parable is im¬ 
pressive because it gives the most vivid 
embodiment of a truly philosophical 
theory. 

Miss Bronte, as her warmest admirers 
would grant, was not and did not in the 
least affect to be a philosophical thinker. 
And because a great writer, to whom; 
she has been gratuitously compared, is- 
strong just where she is weak, her friends- 
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have in injudicious desire to make out 
that the matter is of no importance, and 
that her comparative poverty of thought 
is no injury to her work. There is no 
difficulty in following them so far as to 
admit that her work is none the worse 
for containing no theological or philo¬ 
sophical disquisitions, or for showing no 
familiarity with the technicalities of 
modern science and metaphysics. But 
the admission by no means follows that 
her work does not sufler very materially 
by the comparative narrowness of the 
circle of ideas in which her mind habitu¬ 
ally revolved. Perhaps if she had been 
familiar with Hegel or Sir W. Hamilton, 
she would have- intruded undigested 
lumps of metaphysics, and introduced 
vexatious allusions to the philosophy of 
identity or to the principle of the ex¬ 
cluded middle. But it is possible, also, 
that her conceptions of life and the 
world would have been enriched and 
harmonised, and that, without giving us 
more scientific dogmas, her characters 
would have embodied more fully the 
dominating ideas of the time. There is 
no province of inquiry—historical, scien¬ 
tific, or philosophical—from which the 
artist may not derive useful material; 
the sole question is whether it has been 
properly assimilated and transformed by 
the action of the poetic imagination. 
By attempting to define how far Miss 
Bronte’s powers were in fact thus bound¬ 
ed, we shall approximately decide her 
place in the great hierarchy of imagina¬ 
tive thinkers. That it was a very high 
one, I take to be undeniable. Putting 
aside living writers, the only female nov¬ 
elist whom one can put distinctly above 
her is-George Sand; for Miss Austen, 
whom some fanatics place upon a still 
higher level, differs so widely in every 
way that “ comparison” is absurd. It is 
almost silly to, draw a parallel between 
writers when every great quality in one 
is “ conspicuous by its absence” in the 
other. 

The most obvious of all remarks about 
Miss Bronte is the close connection be¬ 
tween her life and her writings. . No¬ 
body ever put so much of themselves 
into their work. She is the heroine of 
her two most powerful novels; for Lucy 
Snowe is avowedly her own likeness, and 
Lucy Snowe differs only by accidents 
from Jane Eyre; whilst her sister is the 


heroine of the third. All the minor 
characters, with scarcely an exception, 
are simply portraits, and the more suc¬ 
cessful in proportion to their fidelity. 
The scenery and even the incidents are, 
for the most part, equally direct tran¬ 
scripts from reality. And, as this is 
almost too palpable a peculiarity to be 
expressly mentioned, it seems to be an 
identical proposition that the study of 
her life is the study of her novels. More 
or less true of all imaginable writers, this 
must be pre-eminently true of Miss 
Bronte. Her experience, we would say, 
has been scarcely transformed in passing 
through her mind. She has written 
down not only her feelings, but the more 
superficial accidents of her life. She 
has simply given fictitious names and 
dates, with a more or less imaginary 
thread of narrative, to her own experi¬ 
ence at school, as a governess, at home 
and in Brussels. Shirley contains a con¬ 
tinuous series of photographs of Haworth 
and its neighborhood; as Villeiie does 
of Brussels : and if Jane Eyre is not so 
literal, except in the opening account of 
the school-life, much of it is almost as 
strictly autobiographical. It is one of 
the oddest cases of an author’s self-delu¬ 
sion that Miss Bronte should have im¬ 
agined that she could remain anonymous 
after the publication of Shirley, and the 
introduction of such whole-length por¬ 
traits from the life as the Yorke family. 
She does not appear to have been her¬ 
self conscious of the closeness of her ad¬ 
herence to facts. “ You are not to sup¬ 
pose,” she says in a letter given by Mrs. 
Gaskell, “ any of the characters in Shir¬ 
ley intended as real portraits. It would 
not suit the rules of art, nor of my own 
feelings, to write in that style. We only 
suffer reality to suggest, never to dictate.” 
She seems to be thinking chiefly of her 
“ heroes and heroines,” and would per¬ 
haps have admitted that the minor per¬ 
sonages were less idealised. But we must 
suppose also that she failed to appreciate 
fully the singularity of characters which, 
in her seclusion, she had taken for aver¬ 
age specimens of the world at large. If 
I take my village for the world, I can¬ 
not distinguish the particular from the 
universal; and must assume that the 
most distinctive peculiarities are unno- 
ticeably commonplace. The amazing 
vividness‘of her portrait-painting is the 
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quality which more than any other makes 
her work unique amongst modem fic¬ 
tion. Her realism is something peculiar 
to herself; and only the crudest of crit¬ 
ics could depreciate its merits on fthe 
ground of its fidelity to facts. The 
hardest of all feats is to see what is be¬ 
fore our eyes. What is called the crea¬ 
tive power of genius is much more the 
power of insight into commonplace things 
and characters. The realism of the De 
Foe variety produces an illusion, by de¬ 
scribing the most obvious aspects of 
everyday life, and introducing the irrele¬ 
vant and accidental. A finer kind of 
realism is that which, like Miss Aus¬ 
ten’s, combines exquisite powers of min¬ 
ute perception with a skill which can 
light up the most delicate miniatures 
with a delicate play of humor. A more 
impressive kind is that of Balzac, where 
the most detailed reproduction of reali¬ 
ties is used to give additional force to 
the social tragedies which are being en¬ 
acted at our doors. The specific pecu¬ 
liarity of Miss Bronte seems to be the 
power of revealing to us the potentiality 
of intense passions lurking behind the 
scenery of everyday life. Except in the 
most melodramatic—which is also the 
weakest—part of Jane Eyre , we have 
lives almost as uneventful as those of 
Miss Austen, and yet charged to the 
utmost with latent power. A parson at 
the head of a school-feast somehow 
shows himself as a “ Cromwell, guiltless 
of his country’s blood;” a professor 
lecturing a governess on composition is 
revealed as a potential Napoleon ; a mis¬ 
chievous schoolboy is obviously capable 
of developing into a Columbus or a Nel¬ 
son ; even the most commonplace natu¬ 
ral objects, such as a row of beds in a 
dormitory, are associated and naturally 
associated with the most intense emo¬ 
tions. Miss Austen makes you feel that 
a tea-party in a country parsonage may 
be as amusing as the most brilliant meet¬ 
ing of cosmopolitan celebrities; and 
Miss Bronte that it may display charac¬ 
ters capable of shaking empires and dis¬ 
covering new worlds. The whole ma¬ 
chinery is in a state of the highest elec¬ 
tric tension, though there is no display 
of thunder and lightning to amaze us. 

The power of producing this effect 
without stepping one hand’s-breadth be¬ 
yond the most literal and unmistakable 


fidelity to ordinary facts is explicable, 
one would say, so far as genius is expli¬ 
cable at all, only in one way. A mind 
of extraordinary activity within a nar¬ 
row sphere has been brooding constantly 
upon a small stock of materials, and a 
sensitive nature has been enforced to an 
unusual pressure from the hard facts of 
life. The surroundings must surely 
have been exceptional, and the receptive 
faculties impressible even to morbidness, 
to produce so startling a result, and the 
key seemed to be given by Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s touching biography, which, with 
certain minor faults, is still one of the 
most pathetic records of a heroic life in 
our literature. Charlotte Bronte and 
her sister, according to this account, re¬ 
sembled the sensitive plant exposed to 
the cutting breezes of the West Riding 
moors. Their writings were the cry of 
pain and of only half-triumphant faith, 
produced by a life-long martyrdom, tem¬ 
pered by mutual sympathy, but embit¬ 
tered by family sorrows and the trials of 
a dependent life. It is one more exem¬ 
plification! of the common theory, that 
great art is produced by taking an ex¬ 
ceptionally delicate nature and mangling 
it slowly under the grinding wheels of 
the world. 

A recent biographer has given us to 
understand that this is in great part a 
misconception, and, whilst paying high 
compliments to Mrs. Gaskell, he virtually 
accuses her of unintentionally substitut¬ 
ing a fiction for a biography. Mr. 
Wemyss Reid’s intention is excellent; 
and one can well believe that Mrs. Gas¬ 
kell did in fact err by carrying into the 
earlier period the gloom of later years. 
Most certainly one would gladly believe 
this to be the case. Only when Mr. 
Reid seems to think that. Charlotte 
Bronte was thoroughly a gay and high- 
s;: : 'ited girl, and that the people of Ha¬ 
worth were commonplace, we begin to 
fear that we are in the presence of one 
of those well-meant attempts at white¬ 
washing which “ do. justice” to a marked 
character by obliterating all its most 
prominent features. If Boswell had 
written in such a spirit, Johnson would 
have been a Chesterfield, and Goldsmith 
never have blundered in his talk. When 
wejook at them fairly, Mr. Reid’s proofs 
seem to be curiously inadequate for his 
conclusions, though calculated to cor* 
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rect some very important misconceptions. 
He quotes, for example, a couple of let¬ 
ters, in one of which Miss Bronte ends 
. a little outburst of Tory politics by say¬ 
ing, “ Now, Ellen, 'laugh heartily at all 
that rhodomontade!” This sentence, 
, omitted by Mrs. Gaskell, is taken to 
prove that Charlotte’s interest in politics 
was “ not unmingled with the happy lev¬ 
ity of youth.” Surely, it is just a phrase 
from the school-girl’s Complete Letter 
Writer. It would be as sensible to quote 
from an orator the phrase, “ but I fear 
that I am wearying the House,” to prove 
that he was conscious of being an intol- 
erable bore. The next letter is said to 
illustrate the “ infinite variety of moods” 
of her true character, and its rapid transi- 
. tions from grave to gay, because, whilst 
expressing very strongly some morbid 
feelings, she admits that they would be 
. contemptible to common sense, and says 
that she had been “ in one of her senti- 
. mental humors.” Did anybody ever ex¬ 
press a morbid feeling without some 
such qualification ? And is not “ infi¬ 
nite,” even in the least mathematical 
■ sense, rather a strong expression for 

• two? A’sentimental mood and a reac¬ 
tion are mentioned in one letter. That 
scarcely proves much gaiety of heart or 
variety Of mood. If, indeed, Charlotte 
had always been at her worst, she would 
have been mad : and we need not doubt 
that she too had some taste of the glad¬ 
ness as of the sorrows of childhood. The 
plain truth is, that Miss Bronte’s .letters, 
read without reference to the disputes 
of rival biographers, are disappointing. 
The most striking thing about them is 
that they are young-ladyish. Here and 
there a passage revealing the writer’s lit¬ 
erary power shines through the more 
commonplace matter, but, as a whole, 
they give a curious impression of imma¬ 
turity. The explanation seems to be, in 
the first place, that Miss Bronte, with all 
her genius, was still a young lady. Her 

• mind, with its exceptional powers in cer¬ 
tain directions, never broke the fetters 
by which the parson's daughter of the 
last generation was restricted. Trifling 
indications of this are common in her 
novels. The idealised portrait of Emily, 
■the daring and unconventional Shirley, 
.shows her utmost courage by hinting a 
. slight reluctance to repeat certain clauses 


in the Athanasian-Greed; and the en¬ 
ergy with which the unlucky curates are 
satirised shows the state of mind to 
which even a young clergyman is still in¬ 
vested with more or less superhuman 
attributes. The warmth is generated by 
the pievious assumption that a young 
gentleman who dons a white neckcloth 
must, in the normal state of things, put 
off the schoolboy and develop a hidden 
pair of wings. The wrath excited by 
their failure to fulfil this expectation 
strikes one as oddly disproportionate. 
And, in the next place, it seems that, 
even in writing to her best friends, Miss 
Bronte habitually dreaded any vivid 
expression of feeling, and perhaps ob¬ 
served that her sentiments when spread 
upon letter-paper had a morbid appear¬ 
ance. There are many people who can 
confide in the public more freely than in 
the most intimate friends. The mask of 
anonymous authorship and fictitious per¬ 
sonages has a delusive appearance of 
security. The most, sacred emotions are 
for ourselves or for the invisible public 
rather than for the intermediate sphere 
of concrete spectators. The letters may 
dissipate sonie of Mrs. Gaskell’s roman¬ 
tic gloom, but they do not persuade us 
that the Brontes were ever like their 
neighbors. The doctrine that the peo¬ 
ple of Haworth were really commonplace 
mortals, may be accepted with a similar 
reserve. Undoubtedly every Scotch peas¬ 
ant is not a Davie Deans, nor every 
Irishman a ' Captain Costigan. There 
are natives of the mining districts who 
do not throw half-bricks at every stran¬ 
ger they see; there are Yankees who do 
not chew tobacco, and Englishmen who 
do not eat raw beefsteaks. And so one 
may well believe that many inhabitants 
of Haworth would have passed muster 
at Charing Cross; and one may hope 
and believe that a man like Heathcliff 
was an exaggeration even of the most 
extravagant of the squires in Craven. If 
there were many such people in any cor¬ 
ner of this world, it would be greatly in 
want of a thorough clearing out. And, 
therefore, one may understand why the 
good people of Haworth should be 
amazed, when Mrs. Gaskell set forth as 
common types the gentleman who fired 
small shot from his parlor window at 
any one who came within convenient 
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range, and the man who chuckled ovei 
his luck at dying just after insuring his 
life. 

But, for all this, it is permissible alsc 
to suppose that there was a strongly 
marked provincial character in thal 
■region, even if Miss Bronte’s life-like 
portraits were not their own sufficient 
evidence. All people seem to be com¬ 
monplace to the commonplace observer. 
Genius reveals the difference; it does 
not invent it. In one sense, doubtless, 
the people were commonplace enough, 
and in that fact lay part of their olfen- 
siveness. Many of the upper classes, 
one may guess, were hard, crabbed men 
of business, with even less than the aver¬ 
age of English 'toleration for sentiment 
or aesthetic fancies; and their inferiors 
were sturdy workmen, capable of taking 
a pride in their own brutality, which 
would have shocked gentler races. But 
the precise degree in which these char¬ 
acteristics were manifested must be left 
to the decision of local observers. IVe 
cannot affect to know accurately in 
what proportion the charge of originality 
is to be shared between the Brontes and 
their neighbors; how far the surround¬ 
ings were unusually harsh and the sur¬ 
rounded abnormally tender. In any 
case, one may assume that Miss Bronte 
and her sisters were at once even mor¬ 
bidly sensitive and exposed to the con¬ 
tact of persons emphatically intolerant 
of morbid sentiment. Their ordinary 
relation to the outside world seems to be 
indicated by one peculiarity ojj Miss 
Bronte’s writing. When young' Mark 
Yorke sees that Moore has been flat¬ 
tered by hearing a lady describe him as 
“ not sentimental,” that offensive lad gets 
down a dictionary and endeavors to 
dash Moore’s pleasure by proving that 
“ not sentimental” must mean destitute 
of ideas. The trait is very probably 
from life, and is at any rate life-like. 
There are many amiable people who 
take a keen pleasure in dashing cold 
water upon any little manifestation of 
self-complacency in their neighbors. To 
find out a man’s tenderest corn, and 
then to bring your heel down upon it 
with a good rasping scrunch, is somehow 
gratifying to corrupt human nature. A 
kindly wit contrives to convey a compli¬ 
ment in affected satire. But the whole 
aim of a humorist of this variety is to 


convey the most mortifying truths, in 
the most brutal plain-speaking. ■ Now 
speeches modelled upon this plan are 
curiously frequent in Miss Bronte’s con¬ 
versations. Hunsden, the first'sketch of 
the Yorke family in Professor, com¬ 
poses his whole talk of a string of brutal 
home-truths. The worse characters, like 
Miss Fanshawe in Villcite, thoroughly 
enjoy"telling a friendless governess that 
she is poor, plain, and sickly. And 
even her favorites, Rochester and Shir¬ 
ley and Faul Emanuel, have just a lean¬ 
ing to the same trick of speech, though 
with them it is an occasional.bitter to 
.heighten .the flavor of their substantial 
kindness. Miss Bronte has as little 
sense of humor as Milton or Words¬ 
worth ; but her nearest approach to it is 
in some of those shrewd, bitter sayings 
which are rather more of a gibe than a 
compliment When one remembers that 
the originals of the Yorkes.were amongst 
her most cherished and cultivated friends, 
and that they are admittedly painted to 
the life, one may fancy that she had re¬ 
ceived a good many of those left-handed 
compliments which seem to. have done 
duty for pleasant jests in the district. 

The soliloquies in which her heroines 
indulge proceed upon the same plan. 
Jane Eyre sits in judgment upon herself, 
and listens to the evidence of Memory 
and Reason, [accusing her of rejecting 
the real and “rabidly devouring the 
ideal." And she decides in accordance 
with her witnesses. “ Listen, Jane Eyre, 
to your sentence; to-morrow place the 
glass before you and draw in chalk your 
own picture, faithfully, without softening 
one defect; omit no harsh line; smooth 
away no displeasing irregularity: write 
under it, ‘Portrait of a governess, dis¬ 
connected, poor, and plain 1’ 

Similar passages occur in Shirley, and 
Villette, and obviously, represent a famil¬ 
iar mood. The original of this portrait 
was frequently engaged, it would seem, 
in forcing herself to hear such unpalata¬ 
ble truths. When other people snubbed 
her, after the fashion of [the Yorkes, she 
might be vexed by their harshness, but 
her own thoughts echoed their opinion. 
Lucy Snowe is rather gratified than other¬ 
wise when Miss Fanshawe treats her to 
one of these pleasing fits of frank think¬ 
ing aloud. She pardons the want of 
feeling for the sake of the honesty. 
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Sensitive natures brought into contact 
with those of coarser grain may relieve 
themselves in various ways. Some might 
have been driven into revolt against the 
proprieties which found so harsh an ex¬ 
pression. Poor Branwell Bronte took 
the unluckily commonplace path of es¬ 
cape from a too frigid code of external 
morality which leads to the public-house. 
His sisters followed the more character¬ 
istically feminine method. They learnt 
to be proud of the fetters by which they 
ivere bound. Instead of fretting against 
the stem law of repression, they identi¬ 
fied it with the eternal code of duty, and 
rejoiced in trampling on their own weak¬ 
ness. The current thus restrained ran 
all the more powerfully in its narrow 
channel.. What might have been bright 
and genial sentiment was transformed 
and chastened into a kind of austere 
enthusiasm. They became recluses in 
spirit, sternly enforcing a self-imposed 
rule, though, in their case, the convent 
walls were invisible and the objects of 
their devotion not those which dominate 
the ascetic imagination. 

Theorists who trace the inheritance of 
race-characteristics might be interested 
in the curious development thus effected. 
The father of the family was an Irish¬ 
man, and the mother a Cornish woman ; 
the aunt, who succeeded her in the man¬ 
agement of the household, had a persist¬ 
ent dislike for the character of her north¬ 
ern neighbors; even Charlotte herself, 
we are told, spake in her childhood with 
a strong Irish accent. And yet, as we 
find her saying Jin reference to the 
troubles of 1848, she has “ no sympathy” 
with French or Irish. She had been 
spiritually annexed by the people with 
whom she lived. She was obtrusively and 
emphatically a Yorkshire woman, though 
only by adoption; she is never tired 
of proclaiming or implying her hearty 
preference of rough Yorkshire people to 
cockneys, sentimentalists, and that large 
part of (the human race [which we de¬ 
scribe contemptuously as “ foreigners.” 
She is a typical example of the “ patriot¬ 
ism of the steeple.” She loved with her 
whole heart the narrowest insular type. 
She idolised the Duke of Wellington, 
with his grand contempt for humbug 
- and ideas, terms synonymous—perhaps 
rightly synonymous—with many people. 
When she came in contact with fine for¬ 


eigners and Papists,it only increased her 
hearty contempt for forms of character 
and religion which, one might have fan¬ 
cied d priori, would have had many at¬ 
tractions for her. If at times she felt 
the aesthetic charm of parts of the Cath¬ 
olic system, she was but the more con¬ 
vinced that it was a poison, dangerous 
in proportion to its sweetness. The 
habit of trampling on some of her own 
impulses had become a religion for her. 
She had learnt to make a shield of re¬ 
serve and self-repression, and could not 
be tempted to lay it aside when gentle 
persuasion took the place of rougher in¬ 
timidation. Much is said by her biogra¬ 
phers of the heroic force of will of her 
sister Emily, who presents the same type 
in an intensified form. Undoubtedly 
both sisters had powerful wills; but 
their natures had not less been moulded, 
and their characters, so to speak, turned 
inward by the early influence of sur¬ 
rounding circumstances. 1 The force was 
not of that kind which resists the pres¬ 
sure from without, but of the kind which 
accepts and intensifies it, and makes a 
rigid inward law for itself of the law 
embodied in external conditions. 

The sisters, indeed, differed widely, 
though with a strong resemblance. The 
iron had not entered so deeply into 
Charlotte’s nature. Emily’s naturally 
subjective mode of thought—to use the 
unpleasant technical phrase—found its 
most appropriate utterance in lyrical 
poetry. She represents, that is, the mood 
of pure passion, and is rather encum¬ 
bered than otherwise by the necessity of 
using the more indirect method of con¬ 
crete symbols. She feels, rather than 
observes ; whereas Charlotte feels in ob¬ 
serving. Charlotte had not that strange 
self-concentration which made the ex¬ 
ternal world unreal to her sister. Her 
powers of observation, though restricted 
by circumstances and narrowed by limi¬ 
tations of her intellect, showed amazing 
penetration within her proper province. 
The greatest of all her triumphs in this 
direction is the character of Paul Eman¬ 
uel, which has tasked Mr. Swinburne’s 
powers of expressing admiration, and 
which one feels to be, in its way, inimita¬ 
ble. A more charming hero was never 
drawn, or one whose reality is more vivid 
and unmistakable. We know him as we 
know a familiar friend, or rather as we 
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should know a friend whose character 
had been explained for us by a common 
acquaintance of unusual acuteness and 
opportunity of observation. Perhaps we 
might venture to add, that it is hardly 
explicable, except as a portrait drawn by 
a skilful hand guided by love, and by 
love intensified by the consciousness of 
some impassible barrier. 

Mr. Swinburne compares this master¬ 
piece of Miss Bronte's art with the famous 
heroes of fiction, Don Quixote, Uncle 
Toby, and Colonel Newcome. Don 
Quixote admittedly stands apart as one 
of the greatest creations of poetic imagi¬ 
nation. Of Colonel Newcome I will 
not speak; but the comparison with Un¬ 
cle Toby is enough to suggest what is 
the great secret both of Miss Bronte’s 
success and its limitations. In one sense 
Paul Emanuel is superior even to such 
characters as these. He is more real: 
he is so real that we feel at once that he 
must have been drawn from a living 
model, though we may leave some inde¬ 
finable margin of idealisation. If the 
merit of fiction were simply its approach 
to producing illusion, we might infer 
that Paul Emanuel was one of the first 
characters in the world of fiction. But 
such a test implies an erroneous theory 
of art; and, in fact, the intense individ¬ 
uality of Paul Emanuel is, in a different 
sense, the most serious objection to him. 
He is a real human being who gave lec¬ 
tures at a particular date in a pension at 
Brussels. We are as much convinced of 
that fact as we are of the reality of Miss 
Bronte herself; but the fact is also a 
presumption that he is not one of those 
great typical characters, the creation of 
which is the highest triumph of the 
dramatist or novelist. There is too much 
of the temporary and accidental—too 
little of the permanent and essential. 

We all know" and love Uncle Toby, 
but we feel quite sure that no such man 
ever existed except in Sterne’s brain. 
There may have been some real being 
who vaguely suggested him ; but he is, 
we assume, the creation of Sterne, and 
the projection into concrete form of cer¬ 
tain ideas which had affected Sterne’s 
imagination. He is not, indeed, nor is 
any fictitious character, a creation out of 
nothing. Partly, no doubt, he is Sterne 
himself or Sterne in a particular mood ; 
but Uncle Toby’s soul, that which makes 


him live and excite our sympathy and 
love, is something which might be ex¬ 
pressed by the philosopher as a theory, 
and which has been expressed in an out¬ 
ward symbol by an artist of extraordi¬ 
nary skill. Don Quixote is of perennial 
interest, because he is the most powerful 
type ever set 'forth of the contrast be¬ 
tween the ideal and the commonplace, 
and his figure comes before us whenever 
we are forced to meditate upon some of 
the most vital and most melancholy truths 
about human life. Uncle Toby, in a far 
less degree, is a great creation, because 
he is the embodiment of one answer to 
a profound and enduring problem. He 
represents, it has been said, the wisdom 
of love, as Mr. Shandy exemplifies the 
love of wisdom. More precisely he is 
an incarnation of the sentimentalism of 
the eighteenth century. It is a phenome¬ 
non which has its bad and [its good 
side, and which may be analysed and 
explained by historians of the time. 
.Sterne, in describing Uncle Toby, gave' 
a concrete symbol for one of the most 
important currents of thought of the 
time, which took religious, moral, and 
political, as well as artistic, shapes. In 
many ways the sentiment has lost much 
of its’ interest for us; but, though an 
utterance of an imperfect doctrine, we 
may infer that Uncle Toby’s soul will 
transmigrate into new shapes, and per¬ 
haps develop into higher forms. 

When we measure M. Paul Emanuel 
by this test, we feel instinctively that 
there is something wanting. The most 
obvious contrast is that M. Emanuel is 
no humorist himself, nor even a product 
of humor. The imperfections, the lova¬ 
ble absurdities, of Uncle Toby are im¬ 
bedded in the structure of character. 
His whims and oddities always leave us 
in the appropriate mood of blended 
smiles and ,tears. Many people, espe¬ 
cially “ earnest” young ladies, will prefer 
M. Paul Emanuel, who, like his creator, 
is always in deadly earnest. At bottom 
he is always (like all ladies' heroes) a 
true woman, simple, pure, heroic, and 
loving—a real Joan of Arc, as Mr. 
Thackeray said of his creator, in the 
beard and blouse of a French professor. 
He attaches extravagant importance to 
trifles, indeed, for his irascible and im¬ 
petuous temperament is always convert¬ 
ing him into an Aiolus of the duck-pond. 
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So far there is, we may admit, a kind of 
pseudo-humorous element in his compo¬ 
sition ; but the humor, such as it is, lies 
entirely on the surface. He is perfectly 
sane and sensible, though a trifle chole¬ 
ric. Give him a larger sphere of action, 
and his impetuosity will be imposing in¬ 
stead of absurd. It is the mere acci¬ 
dent of situation which gives, even for a' 
moment, a ludicrous tinge to his-pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Uncle Toby, on the contrary, would 
be even more of a humorist as a general 
on the battle-field than in his mimic 
sieges on the bowling-green. The humor 
is in his very marrow, not in his sur¬ 
roundings ; and the reason is that Sterne 
feels what every genuine humorist fee Is, 
and what, indeed, it is his main function 
to express—a strong sense of the irony 
of fate, of the queer mixture of good 
and bad, of the heroic and the ludicrous, 
of this world of ours, and of what we 
may call the perversity of things in gen¬ 
eral. Whether such a treatment is alto¬ 
gether right and healthy is another ques¬ 
tion; and most certainly Sterne’s view 
of life is in many respect? not only un¬ 
worthy, but positively base. But it 
remains true that the deep humorist is 
finding a voice for one of the most per¬ 
vading and profound of the sentiments 
raised in a philosophical observer who 
is struck by the discords of the universe. 
Sensitiveness to such discords is one of . 
the marks of a truly reflective intellect, 
though a humorist suggests one mode of 
escape from the pain which they cause, 
whilst a philosophic and religious mind 
may find another ahd perhaps a more 
profound solution. 

Now M. Paul Emanuel, admirable and 
amiable as he is, never carries us into 
the higher regions of thought. We are 
told, even ostentatiously, of the narrow 
prejudices which he shares, though they 
do not make him harsh and uncharita¬ 
ble. The prejudices were obvious in 
this case to the creator, because her-own 
happened to be of a different kind. The 
“ Tory and clergyman’s daughter” was 
rather puzzled by finding that a bigoted 
Papist with a Jesuit education might still 
be a good man, and points out conscien¬ 
tiously the defects which she ascribes to 
his early training. But the mere fact of 
the narrowness, the want of familiarity' 
with a wider sphere of thought, the ac¬ 


ceptance of a narrow code of belief and 
morality, does not strike her as in itself 
having either a comic or a melancholy 
side. M. Paul has the wrong set of 
prejudices, but is not as wrong as preju¬ 
diced ; and therefore we feel that a 
Sterne, or, say, fa George Sand, whilst 
doing equal justice to M. Emanuel’s ex¬ 
cellent qualities, would have had a feel¬ 
ing (which in her was altogether want¬ 
ing) of his limitation and his incongruity 
with the great system of the world. 
Seen from an intellectual^ point of view, 
placed in his due relation to the great 
currents of thought and feeling of the 
time, we should have been made to feel 
the pathetic and humorous aspects of 
M. Emanuel’s character, 'and he might 
have been . equally a living individual 
and yet a type of some more general 
idea. The philosopher might ask, for 
example, what is the exact value of un¬ 
selfish heroism guided by narrow theo¬ 
ries or employed on unworthy tasks; 
and the philosophic humorist or artist 
might embody the answer in a portrait 
of M. Emanuel considered from [a cos¬ 
mic or a cosmopolitan point of view. 
From the lower standpoint accessible to 
Miss Bronte he is still most attractive; 
but we see only his relations to the little 
scholastic circle, and have no such per¬ 
ception as the greatest writers would 
give us of his relations to the universe, 
or, as the next order would give, of his 
relations to the great world without. 

, Although the secret of Miss Bronte's 
power lies, to a great extent, in the sin¬ 
gular force with which she can repro¬ 
duce acute observations of character 
from without, her most esoteric teach¬ 
ing, the most accurate reflex from her 
familiar idiosyncrasy, is of course to be 
found in. the characters painted from 
within. We may infer her personality 
more or less accurately from the mode 
in which she contemplates her neigh¬ 
bors, but it is directly manifested in 
various avatars of her own- spirit. 
Among the characters who are more or 
less mouthpieces of her peculiar senti¬ 
ment we may reckon not only Lucy 
Snowe and Jane Eyre, but, to some ex¬ 
tent, Shirley, and, even more decidedly, 
Rochester. When they speak we are 
really listening to her own voice, though 
it is more or less disguised in comform- 
ity to dramatic necessity. There are 
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-great differences between them; but 
they are such differences as would exist 
between members of the same family, or 
might be explained by change of health 
or internal circumstances. Jane Eyre 
has. not had such bitter experience as 
Lucy Snowe; Shirley is generally Jane 
Eyre in high spirits, and freed from har¬ 
assing anxiety; and Rochester is really 
a spirited sister of Shirley's, though he 
does his very best to be a man, and even 
an'unusually masculine specimen of his 
sex. 

Mr. Rochester, indeed, has imposed 
upon a good many people; and he is 
probably responsible in part for some of 
the muscular heroes who have appeared 
since his time in the world of fiction. I 
must, however, admit that, in spite of 
some opposing authority, he does not 
appear to me to be a real character at 
all, except as a reflection of a certain 
side of his creator. He is in reality the 
personification of a true woman’s long¬ 
ing (may one say it now?) for a strong 
master. But the knowledge is wanting. 
He is a very bold but necessarily unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt at an impossibility. The 
parson’s daughter did not really know 
anything about the class of which he is 
supposed to be a type, and he remains 
vague and inconsistent in spite of all his 
vigor. He is intended to be a person 
who has surfeited from the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, and addresses the in¬ 
experienced governess from the height 
— or depth — of his worldly wisdom. 
And he really knows just as little of the 
world as she does. He has to impose 
upon her by giving an account of his 
adventures taken from the first novel at 
hand of the early Bulwer school, or a. 
diluted recollection of Byron. There is 
not a trace- of real cynicism—of the 
strong nature turned sour by. experience 
—in his whole conversation. He is sup¬ 
posed to be specially simple and mascu¬ 
line, and yet he is as self-conscious as a 
young lady on her first appearance in 
society, and can do nothing but dis¬ 
course about his feelings, and his looks, 
and his phrenological symptoms, to his 
admiring hearer. Set him : beside any 
man’s character of a man, and one feels 
at once that he has no real solidity or 
vitality in him. He has, of course, 
strong nerves and muscles, but they are 
articles which can be supplied in unlim¬ 


ited quantities with little expense to the 
imagination. Nor can one deny that 
his conduct to Miss Eyre is abominable. 
If he had proposed to her to ignore the 
existence of the mad Mrs. Rochester, he 
would have acted like a rake, but not 
like a sneak. But the attempt to entrap 
Jane into a bigamous connection by con¬ 
cealing the wife’s existence, is a piece of 
treachery for which it is hard to forgive 
him. When he challenges the lawyer 
and the clergyman to condemn him 
after putting themselves in his place, 
their answer is surely obvious. One 
may take a lenient view of a man who 
chooses by his own will to annul his 
marriage to a filthy lunatic; but he was 
a knave for trying to entrap a defence¬ 
less girl by a mock ceremony. He puts 
himself in a position in which the con¬ 
temptible Mr. Mason has a moral advan¬ 
tage. , . 

This is by far the worst blot in Miss 
Bronte’s work, and may partly explain, 
though it cannot justify, the harsh criti¬ 
cisms made at the time. It is easy now 
to win a cheap reputation for generosity 
by trampling upon the dead bodies of 
the luckless critics who blundered so 
hopelessly. The time for anger is past; 
and mere oblivion is the fittest doom for 
such offenders. Inexperience, and con¬ 
sequently inadequate appreciation of the 
demands of the situation, was. Miss 
Bronte’s chief fault in this matter, and 
most certainly not any want of... true 
purity and moral elevation. But the 
fact that she, in whom an instinctive 
nobility of spirit is, perhaps, the most 
marked characteristic, should have given 
scandal to the respectable, is suggestive 
of another inference. IV'hat, in fact, is 
the true significance of this singular 
strain of thought and feeling, which.puts 
on various and yet closely allied forms 
in the three remarkable novels we have 
been considering ? It displays itself at 
one moment in some vivid description, 
or—for “description” seems too faint a 
word—some forcible presentation, to our 
mind’s eye of a fragment of moorland 
scenery ;, at another, it appears as an 
ardently, sympathetic portrayal of some 
trait of character at once, vigorous and 
tender; then it utters itself in a pas¬ 
sionate soliloquy, which, establishes the 
fact that its author possessed the pro¬ 
verbial claim to knowledge of the heay- 
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enly powers ; or again, it produces one of 
those singular little prose-poems—such 
as Shirley’s description of Eve—which, 
with all their force, have just enough 
flavor of the “ devoirs” at M. Heger’s 
establishment to suggest that they are 
the work of an inspired school-girl. To 
gather up into a single formula the 
meaning of such a character as Lucy 
Snowe, or in other words, of Charlotte 
Bronte, is, of course, impossible. But at 
least such utterances always give us the 
impression of a fiery soul imprisoned in 
too narrow and too frail a tenement. 
The fire is pure and intense. It is kin¬ 
dled in a nature intensely emotional, 
and yet aided by a heroic sense of duty. 
The imprisonment is not merely that of 
a feeble body in uncongenial regions, 
but that of a narrow circle of thought, 
and consequently of a mind which has 
never worked itself clear by reflection, 
or developed a harmonious and consist¬ 
ent view of life. There is a certain 
feverish disquiet which is marked by 
the peculiar mannerism of the style. At 
its best, we have admirable flashes of 
vivid expression, where the material of 
language is the incarnation of keen in¬ 
tuitive thought. At its worst, it is 
strangely contorted, crowded by rather 
awkward personifications, and degene¬ 
rates towards a rather unpleasant Ossian- 
esque. More severity of taste would 
increase the power by restraining the 
abuse. We feel an aspiration after more 
than can be accomplished, an unsatisfied 
yearning for potent excitement, which is 
sometimes more fretful than forcible. 

The symptoms are significant of the 
pervading flaw in otherwise most effect¬ 
ive workmanship. .They imply what, in 
a scientific sense, would be an inconsist¬ 
ent theory, and, in an Aesthetic sense, an 
inharmonious representation of ' life. 
One great aim of the writing, explained 
in the preface to the second edition of 
Jane Eyre, is a protest against conven¬ 
tionality. But the protest is combined 
with a most unflinching' adherence to 
the proper conventions of society; and 
we are left in great doubt as to where 
the line ought to be drawn. Where 
does the unlawful ■ pressure of society 
upon the individual begin, and what are 
the demands which it may rightfully 
make upon our respect? At one mo¬ 
ment in Jane Eyre we seem to be drift¬ 


ing towards the solution that strong pas¬ 
sion is the one really good thing in the 
world, and that all human conventions 
which oppose it should be disregarded. 
This was the tendency which shocked 
the respectable reviewers of the time. Of 
course they should have seen that the 
strongest sympathy of the author goes 
with the heroic self-conquest of the 
heroine under temptation. She tri¬ 
umphs at the cost of a determined self- 
sacrifice, and undoubtedly we are meant 
to sympathise with the martyr. Yet it 
is also true that we are left with the 
sense of an unsolved discord. Sheer 
stoical regard for duty is represented as 
something repulsive, however imposing, 
in the figure of St. John Rivers, and vir¬ 
tue is rewarded by the arbitrary removal 
of the obstacles which made it unpleas¬ 
ant. What would Jane Eyre have done, 
and what would our sympathies have 
been, had she found that Mrs. Rochester 
had not been burnt in the fire at Thorn- 
field ? That is rather an awkward ques¬ 
tion. Duty is supreme, seems to be the 
moral of the story; but duty sometimes 
involves a strain almost too hard for 
mortal faculties. 

If in the conflict between duty and 
passion, the good so often borders upon 
the impracticable, the greatest blessing 
in the world should be a will powerful 
enough to be an inflexible law for itself 
under all pressure of circumstances. 
Even a will directed to evil purposes has 
a kind of royal prerogative, and we may 
rightly do it homage. That seems to 
be the seminal thought in Wuthering 
Heights, that strange book to which we 
can hardly find a parallel in our litera¬ 
ture, unless in such works as the Reven¬ 
ger's Tragedy, and some other crude but 
startling productions of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. But Emily Bronte’s feeble 
grasp of external facts makes her book 
a kind of baseless nightmare, which we 
read with wonder and with distressing 
curiosity, but with far more pain than 
pleasure or profit. Charlotte’s mode of 
conceiving the problem is given most 
fully in Villette, the book of which one 
can hardly say, with a recent critic, that 
it represents her “ ripest wisdom,” but 
which seems to give her best solution of 
the great problem of life. Wisdom, in 
fact, is not the word to apply to a statg 
of mind which seems to be radically in- 
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consistent and tentative. The spontane¬ 
ous and intense affection of kindred and 
noble natures is the one really precious 
thing in life, it seems to say; and, so 
far, the thought is true or a partial as¬ 
pect of the truth, and the high feeling 
undeniable. But then, the author seems 
to add, such happiness is all but chimeri¬ 
cal. It falls to the lot only of a few ex¬ 
ceptional people, upon whom fortune or 
Providence has delighted to shower its 
gifts. To all others life is either a 
wretched grovelling business, an affair 
of making money and gratifying sensu¬ 
ality, or else it is a prolonged martyrdom. 
Yield to your feelings, and the chances 
are enormously great that you are tram¬ 
pled upon by the selfish, or that you 
come into collision with some of those 
conventions which must be venerated, 
for they are the only barriers against 
moral degradation, and which yet some¬ 
how seem to make in favor of the cruel 
and the self-seeking. The only safe 
plan is that of the lady in the ballad, to 
“ lock your heart in a case of gold, and 
pin it with a silver pin.” Mortify your 
affections, scourge yourself with rods, 
and sit in sackcloth and ashes; stamp 
vigorously upon the cruel thorns that 
strew your pathway, and learn not to 
shrink when they lacerate the most ten¬ 
der flesh. Be an ascetic, in brief, and 
yet without the true aim of the ascetic. 
For, unlike him, you must admit that 
these affections are precisely the best 
part of you, and that the offers of the 
Church, which proposes to wean you 
from the world, and reward you by a 
loftier prize, are a delusion and a snare. 
They are the lessons of a designing 
priesthood, and imply a blasphemy 
against the most divine instincts of hu¬ 
man nature. 

This is the unhappy discord which 
runs through Miss Bronte’s conceptions 
of life, and, whilst it gives an indescriba¬ 
ble pathos to many pages, leaves us with 
a sense of something morbid and un¬ 
satisfactory. She seems to be turning for 
relief alternately to different teachers, to 
the promptings of her own heart, to the 
precepts of those whom she has been 
taught to revere, and occasionally, though 
timidly and tentatively, to alien schools 
of thought. The attitude of mind is, in¬ 


deed, best indicated by the story (a true 
story, like most of her incidents) of her 
visit to the confessional in Brussels. 
Had she been a Catholic, or a Positivist, 
or a rebel against all the creeds, she 
might have reached some consistency 0/ 
doctrine, and therefore some harmony 
of design. As it is, she seems to be un¬ 
der a desire which makes her restless 
and unhappy, because her best impulses 
are continually warring against each 
other. She is between the opposite 
poles of duty and happiness, and cannot 
see how to reconcile their claims, or even 
—for perhaps no one can solve that, or 
any other great problem exhaustively 1 — 
how distinctly to state the question at 
issue. She pursues one path energetic¬ 
ally, till she feels herself to be in dan¬ 
ger, and then shrinks with a kind of in¬ 
stinctive dread, and resolves not only 
that life is a mystery, but that happiness 
must be sought by courting misery. Un¬ 
doubtedly such a position speaks of a 
mind diseased, and a more powerful in¬ 
tellect would even under her conditions 
have worked out some more compre¬ 
hensible and harmonious solution. 

For us, however, it is allowable to in¬ 
terpret her complaints in our own fash¬ 
ion, whatever it may be. We may give 
our own answer to the dark problem, or 
at least indicate the path by which an 
answer must be reached. For a poor' 
soul so grievously beset within and with¬ 
out by troubles in which we all have a 
share, we can but feel the strongest sym¬ 
pathy. We cannot sit at her feet as a 
great teacher, nor admit that her view of 
life js satisfactory or even intelligible. 
But we feel for her as for a fellow-suf- . 
ferer who has at least felt with extraor¬ 
dinary keenness the sorrows and disap¬ 
pointments which torture most cruelly 
the most noble virtues, and has clung 
throughout her troubles to beliefs which 
must in some form or other be the guid¬ 
ing lights of all worthy actions. She is 
not in the highest rank amongst those 
who have fought their way to a clearer 
atmosphere, and can help us to clearer 
conceptions; but she is amongst the 
first of those who have felt the necessity ■ 
of consolation, and therefore stimulated 
to more successful efforts. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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JEAN BAPTISTE MADOU. 

The world of art has lately sustained a great loss in 
the death of the painter Madou. The career of Jean 
Baptiste Madou was long and brilliant; he died, as it 
were, upon the field of battle. He, the water colorist 
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A COLD DAY.— J. R. Ashton. 


par excellence, fell, struck by a congestion, during the a familiar friend. He had been professor of drawing sels,' in 1796, Madou was the pupil of Cdlestin 
inauguration of the Water Colorists’ Exposition at to the three children of Leopold I.—the present Francois; but, at the commencement of his career, 
Brussels, in presence of the King and Queen of Bel- king; the Count of Flanders, and the unhappy Prin- instead of pursuing like his master the painting of 
gium; for to the royal family of Belgium Madou was cess Charlotte, of Mexican celebrity. Bom in Brus- genre subjects, he became an illustrator for the large 
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INSIDE AND OUTSIDE_J. R. Ashton. 


publications with engravings, since become exceed- Bas,” of the “ Physionomie de la Socidtd en Europe ing without color could no longer suffice to give life 
ingly rare. These designs, which date from 1820, are de Louis XI. a nos jours,” among others, are the to his compositions, as original as they were interest- 
still much sought for. In 4he sales of books, the works illustrated by Madou which command extrava. ing. It is now thirty years from the day when he 
editions of the “Voyage Pittoresque dans les Pays- gant prices. But a day came when he felt that draw- determined to change his manner; from that day he 
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was the undoubted sovereign of his specialty notwith¬ 
standing he remained unknown to Paris until, the 
Exposition of 1855. He sent two capital works, the 
“Trouble Fete” and “La Fete au Chateau.” The 
Jury upon Recompenses awarded him a medal, to 
which the government added the cross of “Chevalier 
de la Legion d’Honneur." 

In Belgium he was Member of the Academy, 
Professor of the “Beaux Arts” School, and Com¬ 
mander of the Order of Leopold. His funeral was 
really princely. The Prime Minister, Chancellor, 
and Minister of State attended; the king was repre¬ 
sented by his officer of household, and by the Grand 
Marshal of the Palace. Upon his coffin, by the 
side of the numerous emblems of the different orders 
to which he belonged, were placed the two palettes 
which he used habitually—one for water colors, the 
other for his works in oil.' 

Behind the funeral car walked a young girl, dressed 
in deep mourning, carrying a large crown of violets, 
with this inscription, “To its Illustrious President— 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors. ” 

At the tomb, after the several eulogies, the Burgo¬ 
master of Saint-Josse-ten-Noode informed the assem¬ 
bly that the place where the celebrated artist died 
would henceforth bear his name. 

The atelier of Madou is, in itself, a museum that 
the best Belgic artists have illustrated by their works. 
Upon an easel is an unfinished picture, represent¬ 
ing a young girl knitting under the gaze of a hand¬ 
some young man who seems to tell her a flowery his¬ 
tory.- Madou had interrupted his work to attend the 
inauguration of the exhibition when death waited on 
him. All, the rooms of his house are adorned, the 
panels of the furniture, with large pictures represent¬ 
ing scenes from La Fontaine’s fables. Like Ergres, 
Madou made less of his talent as painter than of that 
which he believed himself to possess as a musician. 
When he was alone, his great joy was to play upon a 
violin in his atelier; only, as he attached a greater 
value to his bow than to his pencil, he hid his mu¬ 
sical recreations with jealous care. Very few of his 
friends, even the most intimate, could boast of having 
heard him play; and truth obliges them to say that 
this great painter was, as a musician, absolutely de¬ 
plorable. His doctors state a curious fact, upon a 
detail of .his physical organization; his eyes were 
formed in such a manner that he saw everything 
much larger than nature—as, it is said, is the eye 
of the horse. 

The death of Madou is, for the Belgic school, an 
irreparable loss. No one among the pupils that he 
has formed, nor among the many pupils whom he 
took pleasure in instructing and encouraging by his 
counsels, is capable of filling the great gap made by 
his sudden death. John Steeple. 
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MINE AND COUNTERMINE. 

It was on n raw November evening in 1860 that a spare, 
hook-nosed individual, bearing in Ills band a small valise, 
entered a cafd-rostaurant in tko immediate vicinity ot tlio 
Qare du Midi at Brussels. 

*• I may ns well dine hero as anywhere else,” ho said. 
"Perhapssomething mny turn up." 

After a brief conference with the solitary waitor, the new¬ 
comer leisurely exumined the taciturn smokers around 
him. A very cursory glance, liowover, at tho different 
groups seemed to satisfy him; and ho concluded by install¬ 
ing himself at one of the tables, took a noto-book from his 
pocket, and was soon absorbed in its contents. 

It may bo remembered that about the period in question, 
tho circulation in Franco of M. Rochefort’s Lanterns lmd 
been for some time rigidly prohibited; but that, notwith¬ 
standing every precaution taken at tho frontier, sovcral hun¬ 
dred copies of each number of this pungent squib found 
their way into tho very heart of the Empire. 

Now it happened that a police agent, noted for sharpness, 
by namo Eticnno Brigand, had been summoned from Paris 
to Lille, and from thenco dispatched to Brnssols respecting 
a cose of disputed extradition, and, his mission successfully 
accomplished, was nwniting the de{>artnre of the half-past 
eight o'clock train, by which ho purposed returning to Lille. 
“Keep your eyes open," lmd been tho parting injunction 
of thecommissairo; “before leaving Brusselssco Chapo- 
net, of tho Belgian polico; you mny trust him. Ascertain 
how many copies of tho last Lanterns have been sold, and 
to whom; and bid tho people at Blnndniu bo ou tho alert, 
for I have positivo information that they aro smuggled into 
Franco that way.” 

M. Brignml then, it wus, who, pending tho arrival of his 
dinner, sat conning over the particulars ho had gleaned 
from his colleague Chnponot, which, in fact, amounted to 
littloor nothing. "Not much to bo learnt from thnt quar¬ 
ter,” soliloquised tho detective, with n contemptuous nir, 
pocketing his note-book, nnd swallowing his first spoonful 
of a so-called Julienne. “ Hollo 1 who lrnvo wo here ?” 
added lie, glancing curiously at two ncw-camera who 
entered tho cafe, apparently man nnd wife, nnd both well 
laden with hand-lings and other traveling appendages. 

“Ah, bah I” muttered M. Brigand, with an impatient 
shrug of the shouldor, “ dcs bourgeois, going back to Atb 
orTournny, no doubt.” 

Mcnnwhilo the conplo had taken their soats nt an adjoin¬ 
ing tnblc. 

“Garmon I” said the male stranger, " deux bock, ot vivo* 
mont 1” 

“Sao it papier I they're French.” murmured the polico 
agent "No Belgian over asks for a bock, and I’m pretty 
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sure there is no such word ns 'virement' in their dictionary I 

I must lmvo nnother look at my friomis yonder.” 

51. Brignud’s small, but penetrating gmy eyes let nothing 
cscn|X) them. Wliilo ostensibly engaged in demolishing his 

II birtcck,” ho urns eagerly watching his unsuspecting neigh¬ 
bors. Their conversation, liowovcr, was carried on in ro 
low a tono that for somo timo tho practised listener coidd 
not distinguish a singlo word. At length, tho supposed 
bourgeois, turning to his companion, inquired in a sudlei- 
ontly nudiblo voico, if sho wero cortain that “ tho books 
wero well hidden ?” 

“Jo crois bien," was her answer: “ X defy anyone to 
guess wliero I lmvo stowed thorn nway." 

“ We'll seo about that by-nnd-by, Madame," thought M. 
Brigaud, pricking up his cars. 

A quarter of an hour lutcr, tho mail train from Brussels 
to Calais was on tho point of starting, and n motley crowd 
of passongors were hurrying to and fro. Among them, ap¬ 
parently on tho wateli for somebody, was tho hook-nosed 
detective, sauntering along leisnroly, but keenly investigat¬ 
ing overy carriago as ho wont by. Presontly ho stopped 
boforo a first-class smoking compartment, tho occupants of 
wliioh were two in number; and after a whispered intima¬ 
tion to tho guard on duty tlint no one also was to bo admit¬ 
ted, ho opened tho door, nnd installed himself quietly in a 
vacant comer. In another moment tho truiu was gliding 
out of tho Btation. 

Sitting opposito his fellow - travelers, who wero tho 
identical couple whoso tcnqiomry sojourn in tho cafd has 
been already recorded, 51. Brigand maintained for Borne 
timo a discreet silence. His reflections, whatever they might 
luivo been, wero suddenly interrupted by tho appearance of 
the guard with tho usual formula, “Vos billets, s'il vous 
plait 1 " a demand responded to on tho part of tho polico 
agout by tho display of a pass tioket for Lille, nnd on that 
of his female vh-A-vis by the production of two bearing 
tho inscription, “Brnxellcs 5 Londres.” 

" Brrr 1” shivered 51. Brigaud, as a rush of cold air mado 
its way into tho carriago. “ You will find it unplensnnt trav¬ 
eling on tho sen, monsieur,” said he, addressing his neighbor. 

"Wo lmvo token our precautions, you percoivo," replied 
tho stranger, wrapping a thick cloak round liim as ho spoke. 

“I wish I could sny ns much,” observed tho detective; “I 
must have left my pnletot in tho cafd; I missed It as I got 
in hero.” 

"If monsieur docs not mind,” interposed tho lady, "wo 
lmvo a sparo coat lying idlo, belonging to my brother-in- 
law. It will keep monsiour warm, at all ovonts, ns far as 
Lillo.” 

“Milfoil tho very thing I" exclaimed her husband, dis¬ 
lodging tho articla in question from a recess by his side, nnd 
tossing it on tho opposito Rent. "Tlioro,”ho said, “wrap 
yourself well up in that; it’s a triflo too largo for you, but 
you’ll bo all tho warmer.” 

51. Brigaud, after a decent show of resistance, allowed 
himself to bo persuaded.' 

“ Very civil pcoplo theso," ho murmured. “Sorry to bo 
obliged to split upon them, but must do my duty.” 

" Blandaiu I Blnndain I Tout lo mondo descend pour la 
visile i" 

At this unwolcomo summons our three travelers woko up 
with a Btnrt, nnd hastily collecting their various goods nnd 
chattels, prepared to join tho othor unfortunates assembled 
outsido tho douaue. 51. Brignud slipped unseen into tho 
building by a side-door, nnd taking the grim-visnged fomnlo 
entrusted with tho examination of tho lady passengers aside, 
communicated his suspicions to her, nnd after accurately 
describing tho supposed delinquents, repnired to n back 
apartment, there to indulge in the luxury of a “grog au 


rhum. ” In about ten minutes tho sound of a bell wnrncd him 
that tho “visito"wus ntnn end. 

As tho dctcctivo passed rapidly through tho mile, ho was 
arrested by tho shrill voico of tho fcmalo offlcinl, calling him 
by nnmo: 

“Ah 5 a I” sho said, “what cock-and-bull story lmve yon 
beon telling mo ?—keeping everybody waiting, and giving 
mo nil this troublo for nothing ?" 

“ Wlmt I Von dou’t mean to say you didn’t find the 
books ?" 

“Books!”shouted tho enraged dame; “wlmt do I care 
about English bonks I They don’t pay duty !” 

“English books!” muttered 51. Brigmul, ns ho hurried off. 
“ I’ve put my foot iu it nicely, this timo; if they over hear 
of it in Paris I’m done for 1" 

Ont-o moro in his Bnug corner, ho found his fellow-travel¬ 
ers in tho highest spirits, detailing with iufiuito zest the 
discomfiture of tho searcher. 

“ It was ns good ns a farce, 5Ionsieur," Baid the lady, 
nearly choking at tho recollection. 

51. Brigaud inquired what could havo been 5Indnmo’s 
object in concealing them, ns they wero not contraband. 

Here tho husband nnd wife oxclmngcd looks, and smiled. 

“ Not here, I grant you,” replied tho lnttcr, “but in Lon¬ 
don, thnt is quite another story. No, no; I lmvo them safe 
in my pocket, nnd tho English dounniers aro too polite to 
look for them there 1 " 

Tho idcit of the London officials being taken in tickled 
tho detective amazingly, nnd with tho help of another cigar 
ho gradually recovered his good hnmor, nnd chatted pleas¬ 
antly with his companions, until a succession of whistles 
and tho periodical flickering of gas-lamps announced their 
nppronolt to Lillo. 

“You stop hero, Monsieur, do yon not?” asked tho lady, 
who hnd just whispered n few words to her husband. 

51. Brignud, at that moment engaged in divesting him¬ 
self reluctantly of tho comf&rtablo cast, answered in tho 
afllrmntivo. 

“I havo a great fnvor to beg of you, 5fonsiour,” sho 
continued, “if it w’ould not give yon too much trouble.” 

“Say rather pleasure,” was the gnlinnt roply. “I am 
entirely at Mndarao's orders.” 

“You know tho H 6 tcl du Olicmin do for du Nord,” she 
puraued—“ it is eloso by; would it iuconvcnicnco you to 
icnvo tho coat thoro for my brotlicr-in-law ? I am so afraid 
ho may not think of coming to tho gnto.” 

“ He shall havo it in fivo minutes, Madame. Wlmt nnmo 
shall I onqulro for ?” -• 

“Monsieur Jules." 

“ kladamo may consider her commission ns already exe¬ 
cuted.” And with ninny bows nnd mutual expressions of 
good-will, 51. Brigand took leavo of his fcllow-pnssengers. 

On arriving at the hotel, ho found a stout individual 
standing at tho door in conversation witli a waitor. 

“ 5Ionsieur Jules ?’’ ho began, addressing the latter. 

“ Cost moi, kloiiBionr,” replied tho stout man, looking 
hard nt tho coat. 

“ Monsieur,” said tho dctcctivo, “ I lmvo liccn commis¬ 
sioned to dclivor this coat into your hands. Yon will 
pardon me, I trust, for hnving worn it during tho cold 
journey." 

“ Comment-done I I cannot snlficicntly tlinnk you for 
your kindness. Belicvn mo, 5Innsicnr, I shall not easily 
forget how much I am indebted to you.” 

" Well," Raid 51. Brigaud to himself ns ho walked nway, 
“Who would think that Iliad only brought Imckncont 
which didn't belong to mo I They say wo Brooch arc a po- 
lito people, nnd if my fat friend yonder is an nverago speci¬ 
men of tho nation at largo, I suppose' wo arc.” 
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31. Brigand directed his stein toward tho Prefecture, and 
was forthwith admitted to tlio private offleo of tho commis- 
soire, to whom ho rendered n detailed account of his mis¬ 
sion, and received orders to bo in attendance at twelve 
o’clock on tho following day. 

At the appointed hour ho was once moro ushered into tho 
cabinet of his chief, no longer smiling affably as on tho pre¬ 
vious evening, bnt frowning ominously. 

“ What Is tho meaning of this, Brigaud ?” said ho sternly, 
holding ont a paper for the inspection of tho agent. It was 
a telegram, marked “private,’’ and dated that morning from 
Brussels. 

“Bead it aloud,”pnrsned tho commissaire. M. Brigand 

ol>eyed, and read as follows: „ _ _. , . „ 

J ’ "Brussels, Thursday, 9:30. 

“ Vestcr lay twelve copies sold, sent last night by Calais mall 
train, sowed iasldo coat lined with far. Ucarors, two persons un¬ 
known. CUAPONCT.” 


“Damo, M’sieu,” replied tho waiter, “ho didn’t tell mo 
who ho was, but I saw ono thing plain enough.” 

“Hal whnt was that ?” 

“ Why, M’sieu, I saw that ho was uncommon glad to g:t 
his coat again I" 

It was with faltering step and downcast mien that the pn. 
Iico agent rc-nscendcd tlio staircaso leading to the private 
bureau, and so utterly depressed and woe-begono was his 
nppearanco that tho commlssairo stared at him for a mo¬ 
ment in speechless wonder. 

“Monsieur Brigaud,” said bo at length, “perhaps von 
will now liavo tho goodness to explain tho meaning of this 
unaccountablo conduct. ” 

“Monsieur," began Brigand. 

“Stay,” interrupted tbo commissaire. “I will listen to 
your oxcuscs presently. Answor mo first; is this informa¬ 
tion,” pointing to tho telegram, “correct?” 



TAI.ACE or NATIONAL OOVRHNNENT AND PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE, MEXICO. 


During tho perusal of this document tho polico agent’s “I am afraid it is,” replied tho detective, 
voice trembled, and his face grew asliy pale. Suddenly ho “ Tlio twelve copies of tho Lankrne passed tho frontier 
seized his hat, and, without attempting an explanation, last night ?” 

darted headlong out of tho room. “ I—I believo so.” 

In an incredibly short space of timo ho had reached the “Conceoled in tlio lining of a coat?” 

hotel, and grasped l>y the collar tho luckless waiter, “ Apparently,” sighed tho agent. 

“ Where is tho scoundrel ?’’ ho shouted. “Without suspicion 1 icing attached to any particular huli- 

“What scoundrel ?” stammered tho half-throttled gargon. vidunl ? Tho employes at Blnndaiu slinll answer for this. ” 

“Monsieur Jules, idiot 1 I must seo him directly.” “It was no fnult of theirs,” cxclnimcd tho detective. 

“What do I know about Monsienr Jules?” cried tho nnablo to contain liimself any longer. “Tenez, this ffius- 
waiter, rescuing liimself with difficulty from his infuriated tioning drives mo wild, and I had rather mnko a clean 
aggressor. “If you want him, you hod better tnko tho breast of it nt once. Monsiour, I have been tricked, as 
next train to Paris and follow him. Ho left hero at six this polico agent was never tricked before I I linvo laid a trap, 
morning.” and fallen into it myself. Tlio entire occurrences of last 

“Ah, triplo canaillol” exclaimed tho baffled detective, niglit havo been ono enormous mistako. Tlio innocent 
“ And tho train arrived at cloven 1 Those infernal copies j wearer of tho cloak lined with fur was no other than 
will bo half over Paris by this timo I Stay, gargon, who “ Who ?” interrupted tho commissaire, eagerly, 
and what is he, this Monsieur Jules ?” I “Etionno Brigaud.” 
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Municipal Works of Brussels. 
(Translated from “ Le Gaz,” for Am. Gas-Light Journal.] 
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The two exhausters are double-acting pumps, 
with coupled cylinders, each provided with a 
governor, which acts on the steam and gas valves. 

There is one auxiliary Sorting’s steam jet ex¬ 
hauster, which may be used for gas as well as for 
revivifying the purifying material in the boxes. 

The exhausters are connected in such manner 
that they cau be used singly or combined, and 
may be used to draw gas from the retorts and 
press it into either the holders or mains direct, or 
into holders and mains at the same time. 

Boilers. 

There are three boilers, with Galloway tubes 
and inside fire-boxes, of 20 horse-power for driv¬ 
ing the engines of exhausters and purifiers. 

PuEUTEKS. 

The purifying material is oxide of iron and 
lime, the latter is always used in the last boxes. 
During the last winter there were numerous ex¬ 
periments made to find some other material more 
effective than the Laming’s mixture, and, if pos¬ 
sible, cheaper. Very satisfactory results were 
obtained by the use of the remnants of the roast¬ 
ing furnaces for iron pyrites from chemical facto¬ 
ries. This material is now almost exclusively usedj 
its pimfying power being superior to Laming’s 
mixture, and its cost almost nothing. 

The purifiers are made of two boxes each, one 
fixed like the common box, and an inside move- 
able one which contains the purifying material. 
This latter can be transported by the steam tra¬ 
velling crane to any part of the house. After the 
the cover is lifted from the stationary box, the in¬ 
side one is taken out, and taken to the revivifying 
house, aud the traveller returns with a previously 
prepared box full of fresh purifying material. 
This being placed in the stationary purifier box 
and the lid put on. The whole operation is 
quickly performed without hand-labor. 

The revivifying of the material is either per¬ 
formed in the boxes, or on a perforated floor, 
with an air current from the Korting exhauster, 
or from a blower in a short time. 

This rapid manner of working the purifying 
material has admitted of a considerable reduction 
in the number of apparatus, and thereby reduc¬ 
ing first cost of plant, with a considerable saving 
of hand-labor. 

There are few more extensive works than those 
of Laeken, which are of really imposing magni¬ 
tude. 

The 24 purifiers are arranged in two series, di¬ 
vided in sets of three each, each purifier is pro¬ 
vided with a “Kruger” bye-pass, with connec 


tions so arranged as to admit of each set or sin¬ 
gle purifier beiug isolated. 

One of Brotherhoods three cylinder engines 
drives the traveling crane. 

STATION METERS. 

The three station meters of 50,000 cubic meters 
each are the largest built to-day. 

HOLDERS. 

There are three holders, two of 11,000 cubic 
meters each, and one of 22,000 cubic meters. 
The tanks for the two first are of sheet iron 
strengthened with rings ; for the latter the lower 
portion is strengthened by channel iron, the up¬ 
per portion is of plain rivetted plates. 

The holders are non-trussed, and rest, when 
down, on wooden trestles. They are different 
from those built now in their circular framing) 
and in their inlet and outlet pipes being accessi¬ 
ble outside of the tank, which places those in 
charge of repairing and cleaning the pipes be¬ 
yond danger of suffocation. Heating pipes keep 
up the temperature in the tank in winter. 

SHOPS, ETC. 

The last group of buildings comprehends the 
forges, machine-shops, carpenter-shops, basket- 
maker, stores and offices. 

There are two mains of 85 cm. and 60 cm., 
respectively. All pipes ln.-ve flauge and spigot 
ends, and the joint made with rubber rings. 

One of Giroud’s governors, with return main, 
secures even pressure. 

Being near the railroad station of Schaerbeck, 
and the canal of Willbrock, with which it is con¬ 
nected by rail, the works occupyan exceptionally 
advantageous position. The coals of “ Borinage,’’ 
England and Germany may be brought either by 
water or rail to the very doors. 

The coke, delivered at wholesale, goes to Flan¬ 
ders and France, and there is also one depot in 
the city for retailing. 

The tar brings 61 francs per ton, the ammonia- 
water, lfr. 25 cent, per ton coal carbonized, and 
there lias been a separate building for the treat¬ 
ment thereof erected at the works by the con¬ 
tractor. 
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THE ART SCHOOLS OF BELGIUM AND DUSSELDORF. 

By JOHN SPARKS, Head Master of the National Art Training Schools. 

From “The Architect.” 


I went to Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, 
Dinant, Namur, Liege, Dusseldorf, and 
Cologne, and saw art schools in all those 
towns, though, with the exception of 
Antwerp and Dusseldorf, the students 
were in vacation. Hence the observa¬ 
tions I have to make are often founded 
on the statements of professors, and a 
close inspection of the drawings, and not 
al ways from actual personal intercourse 
with the students. 

The whole of the Belgium system of 
art instruction has a certain resemblance, 
whether it is practised for the develop¬ 
ment of artists or those who practice in¬ 
dustrial art. These resemblances may 
be tabulated thus :—1. Gratuitous in¬ 
struction. 2. Compulsory attendance of 
all who join the classes. 8. Elementary 
and advanced classes in all the sections. 
4. For men only. 5. The working time 


is for six months in the year only. G. A 
fixed time for the completion of each 
exercise. 7. A fixed time for a student 
to remain in any one section. The above 
principles are common to all schools, and 
they have but little modification and ex¬ 
pansion even in those schools where high 
art is the subject principally taught. 

The schools are supported from three 
different sources. The Government, the 
Commune, and the Province all con¬ 
tribute to their maintenance. The Muni¬ 
cipality provides the building, the Gov¬ 
ernment and Province contribute money 
for the professors’ salaries and for exhi¬ 
bitions for students. Teachers are ap¬ 
pointed in some towns by the Muni¬ 
cipality, in others by the State. The 
higher professors and directors are Gov¬ 
ernment appointments. All schools are 
under Government inspection and are 
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The Lunatic Colony of Belgium. 

The most novel experiment ever instituted in the management 
of the insane is to be found at Gheel, in Belgium, where the entire 
resident population of n,ooo persons, men, women and children, 
are engaged in taking care of 1300 lunatics. It is said that Gheel 
was an asylum for the special treatment of the insane so long as 
six centuries ago, and that the modern treatment was employed 
there, long before its general introduction. The lunatics are not 
kept in an asylum, but board and lodge with the inhabitants. In 
1851 the institution was reorganized and placed under the govern¬ 
ment. The commune of Gheel, with its outlying hamlets, is very 
extensive; it covers 27,000 acres. The commune is divided 
into four sections. At the head of each are placed a medical man 
and an overseer. The patients are from all nations and all ranks 
of society, and they receive accommodation according to their 
means. The wealthy are placed with the wealthier class of in¬ 
habitants, and the poor with the poorer. The more dangerous 
class of lunatics are placed in the outlying isolated hamlets. They 
are divided into sections, according to the nature of their disease. 
The 11,000 inhabitants are, so to speak, all engaged in the sur¬ 
veillance of the patients, which makes about nine overseers for 
every patient. The surveillance not being perceived by the pa¬ 
tients, of course does not irritate them. The commune earns di¬ 
rectly more than 500,000 francs annually through the keeping of 
the lunatics, and indirectly also a great deal through the cheap 
work of all kinds which the patients perform for the inhabitants. 
It is the personal interest of the inhabitants to do their duty well 
by the patients, as these are entrusted only to people whose moral 
fitness and means of existence are approved. In fact, a family at 
Gheel is not considered respectable if lunatics are not entrusted to 
it, and the withdrawal of them from its care constitutes a heavy 
punishment. The children of the inhabitants, living from their 
earliest childhood with lunatics, become attached to them, do not 
find anything ridiculous in them, learn how they are to be treated, 
exercise, through their company, very soothing influence on them, 
and are, of course, not in the least afraid of them. When young 
people get married they ask from the authorities as a favor and a 
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sort of a dowry the care of a patient. On their arrival at Gheel 
the lunatics are kept at the central asylum for observation as long 
as the director deems necessary. In case of acute disease they are 
brought back there. It also serves as the house of correction, the 
privation of liberty being felt a severe punishment by the patients. 
In cases of great debility they are also brought there. Many 
lunatics, when feeling the approach of a.paroxysm, demand them¬ 
selves to be sent to the asylum. When a cure has been effected 
the caretaker receives as a reward another patient, and if many 
cures occur at his house he is rewarded with the care of a wealthy 
patient. The number of cures averages from sixty-five to seventy- 
five out of the hundred. Patients with radically immoral or 
highly dangerous tendencies cannot be kept at Gheel, the central 
asylum being only a depot. The number of lunatics under tempo¬ 
rary coercion is generally twelve out of the 1300. 

During the recent session of the International Medical Congress 
at Brussels, a party of the members visited this colony. One 
of the party writes as follows: “ We visited the Infirmary, the 
cells and the halls, where the lately arrived are kept under obser¬ 
vation. The very dirty patients, who cannot be placed with the 
inhabitants, have their own rooms, with suitable arrangements. 
We found everywhere exquisite cleanliness and good air and light; 
the patients seemed to relish their dinners well; they enjoy, even 
in the asylum, a great deal of liberty; and if a lunatic asylum 
could be called a cheerful place, the one at Gheel is, perhaps, the 
only one to which that term could be applied. Good paved roads 
traverse the commune, and many houses are really fine villas, with 
large gardens in the rear. The first house which we visited was 
the house of poor people. We found the family composed of man, 
wife and three young children, and their two lunatic boarders, 
seated around the table at dinner. The children seemed to be 
quite unaware that they were sitting at the side of lunatics, nor 
would a stranger entering unprepared ever have thought of the 
presence of such persons. After some more visits of the kind, we 
went to the principal tavern, to which a fine large hall is attached, 
where there is fete, concert and dancing every Sunday. Some of 
the houses of the wealthier class were now visited. They offer all 
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the comforts that can be desired for ladies and gentleipen. The 
apartments are large, well furnished, and the patient may install 
in them libraries and whatever is allowed by the director. We 
found there persons of very high social rank, and others of great 
accomplishments. In the streets we met at every moment lunatics 
lounging before the doors of the houses, smoking pipes or cigars, 
playing with the children, or otherwise amusing themselves. 
Among the wealthier class of patients at Gheel it is nothing un¬ 
common to find persons who spend there from ^300 to ^600 a 
year. Some keep cars and horses for their use. The authorities 
watch carefully that the patients are not imposed upon, and that 
they receive its value for the money wqich they spend. Cases of 
misconduct of any kind toward a patient are, however, exceed¬ 
ingly rare, and the punishment of being declared unworthy to keep 
patients is considered a fearful disgrace. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

THE DEAD CITIES OF BELGIUM. 

Many travellers in Belgium content 
themselves with visiting the regular show- 
cities — Bruges, Ghent, Li&ge, Antwerp 
— whose churches and other buildings, 
kept in admirable order, are exhibited by 
their custodians. Under all conditions a 
Flemish town is an ever welcome enter¬ 
tainment, and though improved, enlarged, 
and even in part demolished, the joinings 
between new and old portions are skil¬ 
fully contrived, and there is no violent 
disturbance of the old continuity. Thus 
the place of the Town Hall at Brussels, 
with its old, richly wrought and highly 
emblazoned Spanish houses, still looks 
almost as it did in the days of Alva; and 
it requires little exertion of the imagina¬ 
tion to people it with crowds of burghers, 
pouring in from the narrow lanes adjoin¬ 
ing, to encounter the yellow-jerkined Span¬ 
ish soldiery. Indeed, every monument 
seems to speak or suggest something in 
the most romantic way. There is one 
feeling in particular whose infinite force 
and variety custom and repetition seem 
never to stale. As the traveller at early 
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morn comes on the deck of one of the 
excellent steamers of the Great Eastern 
Kailway, pursuing her winding way up the 
Scheldt, he sees the airy spire of Antwerp 
Cathedral rising afar off before him. From 
the flat plain no town is yet visible ; that 
distant, lonely spire seems to speak with 
an infinite significance and poetry. We 
know that it betokens the great and old 
city now invisible, whose wondrous and 
dramatic history it has witnessed. Most 
cities reveal themselves from a distance; 
the spire or dome rises from the clustered 
houses and streets at the base; but there 
is something strangely significant and 
thrilling in this solitary character of this 
elegant spire thus gradually drawing near 
us witli a sort of sadness even, most diffi¬ 
cult to account for. That progress up the 
winding river never seems to lose its po¬ 
etry by repetition. One is tempted even 
to brave the discomforts of a rough pas¬ 
sage for this hour or two of deepening 
impressions. Nor are they weakened as 
the city slowly begins to expand upon us, 
and we glide along the spacious piers and 
docks, the tall, red-tiled houses crowding 
in picturesque confusion, while only a 
hundred yards away soars above us the 
noble, elaborate spire, giving welcome 
greeting to the traveller. 

There are here none of the prosaic asso¬ 
ciations which herald the approach of the 
great commercial city — the meaner out¬ 
skirts, the fringe of poor, shabby tene¬ 
ments and settlements, which often spread 
for miles. The exquisite spire has been 
the admiration of the world for centuries 
in all its bright and delicate beauty. We 
think that thus was it seen by Charles V. 
and his Spaniards, and by the English. 
It has borne all the batterings and buffet- 
ings of wars and insurrections, and there 
it still rises in its calm beauty from out 
of the lonely plain. There are also the 
associations with Napoleon — the mag¬ 
nificent docks and port which lie at its 
very feet — his stupendous and ambitious 
work. The most ignorant of the herd of 
tourists who crowd the deck feel this 
mysterious influence which they cannot 
account for, and find themselves looking 
out wistfully at the white, solitary object, 
to which they are gradually winding nearer, 
which has its world to itself, and so 
strangely expresses the whole significance 
of the efty to which it belongs. 

My last visit was on an appropriate 
Sunday morning — a bright day j amid the 
prosaic associations of luggage, cabs, and 
custom, the poetry of the scene asserted 
itself; the chimes were busy, the organ 


was heard from within, and the crowds 
were pouring out from the Gothic door¬ 
ways. 

Strictly speaking, Antwerp has nothing 
to do with the dead cities, and flourishes 
exceedingly. Hut commercial as it is, it 
gives the keynote; and as one wanders 
from dead city to dead city, many of which 
were once as prosperous, it is with an 
awe, wonder, and regret that we gaze on 
these interesting sepulchres. 

This suggestiveness of a tower or spire 
—owing to the peculiar emphasis and 
purpose given to it — is constantly felt in 
the old Belgian cities. We see one, large, 
stately, and solemn, as at Ghent, standing 
apart. It instantly suggests its own an¬ 
tique purpose. It was the defence of the 
burghers, the watchful sentinel, whence 
the alarm clanged out on danger, the 
sound piercing from that ceric to the re¬ 
motest lane, and bringing Tm: valiant citi¬ 
zens rushing up to the great central square. 
It is impossible to look up at one of these 
monuments without feeling the spirit of 
Belgian history — Philip von Artevelde 
and the Ghentish troubles. 

In the smaller cities the presence of 
this significant landmark is almost invari¬ 
able. There is ever the lone and lorn 
tower, belfry, or spire, painted in dark, 
sad colors, seen from afar off, rising from 
the decayed little town below. These are 
often of some antique, original shape, that 
pleases, and yet with a gloomy, misan¬ 
thropical air, as of total abandonment. 
They are rusted and abrased. From their 
ancient jaws we hear the husky, jangling 
chimes, musical and melancholy, the dis¬ 
orderly rambling notes and tunes of a 
gigantic musical box. Towards the close 
of some summer evening, as the train flies 
on, we sec the sun setting on the grim 
walls, and afar note the clustered houses. 
Within the walls and the formal rows of 
treek planted in regimental order which 
fringe and shelter them, there rises the 
dark, copper-colored tower, often unfin¬ 
ished and ragged, but solemn and funereal, 
or else capped by some quaint lantern, 
from whose jaws presently issue the muf¬ 
fled tones of the chimes, hailing and 
broken, and hoarse and wheezy with cen¬ 
turies of work. Often we pass on. Some¬ 
times we descend, and walk up to the little 
town and wander through its deserted 
streets. We are struck with wonder at 
some vast and noble church, cathedral¬ 
like in its proportions, and nearly always 
original, such variety is there in these an¬ 
tique Belgian fanes, and facing it some 
rustic mouldering town hall of surprising 
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beauty. There are a few little shops, a 
few old houses, but the generality have 
their doors closed. There is hardly a 
soul to be seen, certainly not a cart. 
There arc innumerable dead cities of this 
pattern in Uclgium. 

It was almost at dead of night — at 
least, in the darkness of dawn — that I 
made acquaintance, as it were, with one of 
these significant old belfries. It had been 
a chilly night, with snatches of slumber in 
the train, and the dull roar in the ear as of 
tlie whirr of machinery. We had stopped 
to “bait" the engine. Looking thence 
was a cold reddish streak across the sky 
— day was about to break — and a short 
way off rose out of the plain what seemed 
an antique town such as one secs in the 
cuts of Albert Diirer, with spires and 
towers exactly of the pattern of those in 
the Nuremberg scene in the Lyceum 
" Faust." This was Tournay, a common 
place, past which the traveller flies, being 
eager to get to Brussels or to London, 
but which he rarely descends to visit. At 
this hour, somewhere about 5 A. M., I 
descended—all seemed asleep or defunct 
at the station — and slowly walked up the 
open road to the old dead town. 

There was an extraordinary and original 
feeling in this approach: the old fortifica¬ 
tions, or what remained of them, rising 
before me ; the gloom, the mystery, the 
widening streak of day, the perfect solita¬ 
riness. Admiring the shadowy belfry 
which rose so supreme and asserted itself 
among the spires, there broke out of a 
sudden a wonderful charivari of bells — 
jangling, chiming, rioting, from various 
churches, while amid all was conspicuous 
a deep solemn doom, boom, like the slow 
bay of a hound. This solemn, deep-voiced, 
and melodious note came hoarse and pro¬ 
longed from the square-headed tower 
aforesaid. 

Coming up to the deserted place, the 
grand and famous cathrcdal rose before 
me, with its medneval spires and curious 
pinnacles and gables, of that rusted, 
crusted, and even dilapidated pattern 
which showed that the restorers had not 
yet begun their work. Beside it kept 
watch and guard the ancient belfry — still 
booming on. Now from the dark lanes 
and approaches came stepping muffled 
figures with head wrapped in the pictur¬ 
esque Flemish hoods and cloaks, and 
making for the open doors of the cathedral. 
They seemed to flit across the space and 
be lost again in the shadow. Lights flick¬ 
ered through the open door. AH which 
made up a tranquil, picturesque scene, and 


somehow brought one “ into touch " with 
the old Belgian history. 

I went in with the rest. The gloomy 
shadows of the dawn hung over the cor¬ 
ners of the great church; its wonderful 
architecture — combination of many styles 
— Norman and Gothic arches, straggling 
irregular aisles, were strangely impressive 
and picturesque. How much more satis¬ 
factory, I thought, was this mode of see¬ 
ing a building, than the professional one 
of being taken round, “ bear-led," by the 
guide or showman. In a side aisle, or 
chapel, were grouped, In scattered order 
and kneeling on their prie-ditu , the honest 
burghers, women and men, the former 
arrayed in the comfortable and not unpic- 
turesque black Flemish cloaks with the 
silk hoods — handsome and effective gar¬ 
ments, and almost universal. The devo¬ 
tional rite of that mass, deeply impressive, 
was over in twenty minutes, and all 
trooped away to their daily work. There 
was a suggestion here, in this modest, 
unpretending exercise, in contrast to the 
great fane itself, of the undeveloped power 
which would expand, as it were, on Sun¬ 
days and feast-days, when the cathedral 
would display all its resources, and its 
huge area be crowded to the doors with 
worshippers, and the great rites be cele¬ 
brated in all their full magnificence. 

About twelve miles from Ostend is 
found a curious little forsaken old town, 
Nieuport, to which a convenient steam 
tramway brings the traveller. Nothing 
can be prettier than the approach, when it 
is seen drawing nearer and nearer, a nest 
of greenery comfortably sheltered by 
trees, and rising out of fat green pastures. 
A number of great canals converge here, 
and there is a rather elaborate system of 
controlling these waters. The walls have 
been long Since levelled, but the place 
retains its square form, ruled out with 
mathematical precision, much as the con¬ 
tents of a cask would do when the hoops 
and staves have been removed. This poor 
spot, with its squalid village-like streets, 
has often been battered and levelled by 
foreign armies; so very little is to be 
expected. But there still remain the two 
attractive objects — the old church and 
the market-house. I yet recall the aston¬ 
ishment and delight with which 1 came 
upon the latter — a small building of 
cream-colored brick, with its elegant ar¬ 
cade stories below, and its graceful tower. 
But it was crumbling, and on the next 
visit I found that the restorers had taken 
it in hand — had actually levelled and then 
rebuilt it, all save the tower. In a shady 
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corner was the unique old church. This 
was of a complete Spanish cast, display¬ 
ing a tower of enormous breadth, short 
and bulky, and garnished outside with a 
vast display of royal arms and escutcheons 

— Spanish, as well as could be made out. 
Deserted as the place was, for hardly a soul 
was to be seen, the delicious chimes made 
company enough. Those busy perform¬ 
ers seemed never to relax for a moment, 
being at work at every quarter, and after j 
to say nothing of special and lengthy per¬ 
formances at important divisions of the 
day. The tunes of their rlpertoire were 
most melodious and brisk. The effect as 
one approaches is always extraordinary 
and ever novel in spite of constant repeti¬ 
tion. It has a sort of fascination — some¬ 
thing supernatural — for the playing has 
all the purpose and intelligence of a sen¬ 
tient being, and there is something mys¬ 
terious in the abrupt stoppage, the sudden 
repose, when the industrious musician 
halts to recover breath, as it were. He 
seems to have the happy spontaneousness 
of a bird singing to please itself. 

Entering this gloomy fane, the first 
feeling is of astonishment at the beauty 
and originality, and the antique rich mag¬ 
nificence of such an interior, in what is 
little better than a miserable village. The 
whole has a Spanish cast, and the Span¬ 
ish note is even struck in the florid tab¬ 
lets that line the walls near the door, 
all recording the glories and virtues of 
Don Gonzales, Donna Mercedes, etc., 

— mostly memorials of high Spanish offi¬ 
cials. What a show and gathering of 
quaint architecture and rich original 
things — all gathered in this mean Tittle 
town I but it is so with most of the dead 
Belgian cities. A fine old stained or 
rococo organ; a beautiful screen of varied 
marble arches; fine gilt grilles, and at the 
side of the altar a spire-shaped tabernacle 
of wonderful and elaborate workmanship. 
There were carved confessionals, statues, 
and an Eastern wealth of rich and rare 
objects, all well cared for, fresh, bright, in 
perfect order and preservation. It was 
wonderful to emerge from this treasury 
into the open air and look up at the bulky, 
copper-colored tower, so grim and mourn¬ 
ful, while its restless chimes, suddenly 
breaking out into activity, seemed to play 
away “ for their bare life,” most musical 
and melodious. It was a deserted and 
forsaken little town. You could walk 
round on its encompassing high banks, 
remnant of the fortification, and return to 
the starting-point in ten minutes or a quar¬ 
ter of an hour. 


Not very far froip Nieuport stands yet 
another dead city of the highest interest 
— Eurnes. It has, as usual, its note and 
landmark seen afar, in a melancholy yet 
piquant spire or belfry, airy and elegant. 
Here again we wander up from the sta¬ 
tion — for these seem always at a distance 
from the town — and emerge upon a dainty 
place. All here seems deserted and even 
squalid — no shops save of the huckster¬ 
ing kind, such as we see in the suburbs 
of the poorest towns. Hence the surprise 
and pleasing incongruity of what we find 
on the place. To the right a grim Venc- 
tian-looking building, dungeon-like and 
pierced with small and few windows, yet 
full of rich architecture; a grand over¬ 
powering sombreness, but all grimed and 
decayed, it must be said, with infinite 
gain of effect. It seemed to be occupied 
by squalid lodgers and let out in tene¬ 
ments. It is a sad question what is 
eventually to become of these innumerable 
monuments in the decaying dead cities; 
for local resources would be quite unequal 
to the strain of restoring them, and the 
support of government would be vainly 
looked for. Beyond was a noble frag¬ 
ment, a huge choir and tower, an ambi¬ 
tious monument left unfinished, the jagged 
ends, as it were, broken off. There is a 
sort of picturesque significance in this. 
Then, facing us, a charming and truly 
elegant town hall in miniature, its corners 
rounded off by tourelles, a central and airy 
lantern-like tower. Beside it is another 
building, in direct contrast and of a Span¬ 
ish pattern apparently, with arches and 
gables; while facing it on the other side 
of the place is the grim and gloomy old 
parisli church with its rather wheezy 
chimes. Altogether a group of buildings 
charming in their variety and originality, 
and a perfect surprise and entertainment 
to the traveller who expects nothing or 
little. 

I’crhaps the most astounding and be¬ 
wildering impression left by any of the 
dead cities was that produced by the 
grand old city of Ypres. After passing 
through a long, monotonous waste of flat 
country of the same eternal sage green, 
the little occasional settlements of a group 
of red-tiled houses, with the church spire, 
as usual, asserting itself boldly, the snowy 
towers, in odd contrast to the unvarying 
grim blackness, of Ypres revealed them¬ 
selves rising from what seemed a crowded 
and prosperous city. It had much the 
effect of some English cathedral town 
perched on some gentle rise, as seen from 
the railway. Here, at least, the senti- 
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mental traveller says to himself, we shall 
have life and bustle in company with 
this wonderful monument, believed to be 
the grandest and most overpowering of 
all llelgian monuments. Here, people 
must live and thrive — here there will be 
no mere culte des mines as in other 
places. I walked up. The approach was 
encouraging. A grand sweep faced me of 
old walls, crusted, but stout and vigorous, 
with corner towers rising out of a moat; 
a spacious bridge, leading into a wide, en¬ 
couraging-looking street of sound hand¬ 
some houses. 13ut, strange ! not a single 
cab, restaurant, or hotel, nay, hardly a 
soul to be seen, save a few rustics in their 
blouses I It was all dead. I walked on, 
and at an abrupt turn emerged on the 
huge expanse of til c place. 

Now, of all the sights that I have ever 
seen, it must be confessed that this offered 
the greatest surprise and astonishment. 
It was bewildering; for on the left spread 
away, almost a city itself, the vast, the 
enormous town hall — a perspective of 
countless arches and windows, its roof 
dotted with windows, and so deep, expan¬ 
sive, and capacious that it alone might 
have lodged an army. In the centre rose 
the enormous square tower — massive — a 
rock — launching itself aloft into Gothic 
spires and towers. All along was a per¬ 
spective of statues and carvings. This 
astonishing work would take some min¬ 
utes of brisk stepping to walk down from 
end to end. It is really a wonder of the 
world, and, in the common phrase applied 
to very ordinary things, seems to take 
your breath away. It is the largest, long¬ 
est, most massive, solid, and enduring 
thing that can be conceived. It has been 
restored with wonderful care and deli¬ 
cacy. Ily one of the bizarre arrangements 
not uncommon in I'landers, a bunding of 
another kind, half Italian, with a round 
arched arcade, has been added on at the 
corner, and the effect is odd and yet pleas¬ 
ing, while from behind rises a grim crag 
of a cathedral — solemn and mysterious — 
adding to the effect of this imposing com¬ 
bination, a sort of gloomy shadow over¬ 
hanging all. The church, on entering, is 
found overpowering and original of its 
kind, with its vast arches and massive 
roof of groined stone. Truly an astonish¬ 
ing monument I The worst of such visits 
is that only a faint impression is left. To 
gather the full import of such a monument 
one should stay for a few days at least, 
and grow familiar with it. Otherwise all 
is strange. Every portion claims atten¬ 
tion at once; but after a few visits the 


rim old monument seems to relax and 
ecome accessible — lets you see its good 
points and treasures by degrees. But who 
could live in a dead city, even for a day i 
For, having seen these two wonders, I be¬ 
gan to explore the place, which took time 
and much walking, but nothing else was 
to be found. Its streets all wide, and the 
houses handsome — a few necessary shops 
— no cabs — no tramway — no carts even, 
and very few people to be seen. It was 
dead — all dead from end to end. The 
strangest sign of mortality, however, was 
that not a single restaurant or house of 
refection was to be seen, not even on the 
spacious and so called grande place. One 
might have starved or famished without 
relief. Nay, there was hardly a public- 
house or drinking-shop. 

However, the great monument itself 
more than supplied the absence of vitality. 
One seemed never weary of surveying its 
overpowering proportions, its nobility, its 
unshaken strength, and flourishing air. 
Yet how curious to think that it was quite 
purposeless, had no meaning or use! It 
is over four hundred feet long, and was 
once the seat of bustle and thriving busi¬ 
ness, for which the building itself was not 
too large. The hall on the ground seems 
to stretch from end to end, and here was 
the great mart for linens — the toilet fla- 
maudes — once celebrated over Europe. 
Now desolate is the dwelling of Morna 1 
A few little local offices transact the 
stunted shrunken local business of the 
place; the post, the municipal offices, each 
filling up two or three of the arches, In 
ludicrous contrast to the unemployed vast¬ 
ness of the rest. It has been fancifully 
supposed that the name diaper, as applied 
to linens, was supplied by this town, the 
seat of the trade, and toile tFYpres might 
be supposed, speciously enough, to have 
some connection with the place. 

Yet a further stretch and I am away to 
yet another of the dead cities, Louvain. 
Here one expects something. There was 
a flourishing ecclesiastical university; 
there were the old traditions in old musty, 
vellum-bound volumes; the old scholars, 
Justus, Lipsius, and others, and the im¬ 
print so often found in the little volume 
redeemed from the stalls : “ Lovanii — 
apud,” etc. Above all, there was one of 
the gems of Belgium — the town hall. 
Yet it proved to be a sad, dispiriting place, 
that somehow suggested Sandwich, that 
most forsaken of the Cinque Ports. A 
narrow “ slummy ’’ street led up to a small, 
poorish sort of place, where arose this 
wonderful monument. The old town hall, 
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a piece of elaborate workminsbip, sug¬ 
gests some highly wrought casket, or, 
more forcibly still, one of those reliquaries 
placed below the altars in Catholic 
churches. This is one of the most aston¬ 
ishing pieces of stone embroidery — all 
pinnacles, statues, and fretwork — which, 
though “ restored ” and renewed in the 
most thorough way, is stilt blackened, and 
looks ancient enough. Wandering on, I 
came to a gloomy, prison-like edifice, the 
old market or Italics, now turned into a 
Catholic university. But here nothing 
seemed doing; perhaps it was vacation. 
There was no one to be seen, and the 
whole was a disappointment. 

I could tell of other cities dead as the 
rest. Of Dixmude, with its solemn, im¬ 
posing church, its gigantic and glorious 
jubt or screen, which architects know of, 
and which is, in its way, one of the glories 
of Belgium. This elaborate, elegant, and 
striking piece of work is in itself a monu¬ 
ment, from the richness of detail, which 
yet does not overpower the bold, striking 
outlines of its three ogival arches. 

1 could tell of Audenarde, or Oude- 
nardc, and its gem of a town hall — this, 
however, is dead like the rest. But I 
shall close now with a pretty picture of a 

f enuine Flemish place, though under 
'rench jurisdiction, which is of another 
genre. It is remarkable, by the way, that 
Franco-Flemish cities are all alive and 
bustling, and not in the least dead — to 
the credit of our so-called “lively,” or 
rather bustling and energetic neighbors. 

Old fortified towns, particularly such as 
have been protected by “ the great Vau- 
ban,” are found to be a serious nuisance 
to the inhabitants, however picturesque 
they may seem to the tourist; for the 
place, constricted and wrapped in ban¬ 
dages, as it were, cannot expand its lungs 
or stretch out its arms. Of late years the 
suffering natives have risen against this 
oppression; and in many districts the 
massive brick walls and keeps, grown 
hard, caked, and impenetrable as iron, 
have been levelled, the ditches filled up, 
and the drawbridges swept away. Al¬ 
most at once the town begins to spread 
out into the country; air and light enter, 
the inhabitants enjoy quite a new sense 
of freedom and prosperity. After all, 
there is a feeling of servility in having to 
go out or enter through a guarded gate, 
and to live under shadow of a walk or, 
worse constraint still, find the gates closed 
till morning, say during the hours after 
ten o'clock. Many of the old fortressed 
towns, such as Ostend, Courtrai, Calais, 


have recently demolished their fortifica¬ 
tions at great cost and with much benefit 
to themselves. 

Tlie traveller, however, will always la¬ 
ment their loss. There is something pic¬ 
turesque and original in the first sight of 
a place like Arras, or St. Omer, with the 
rich and lavish greenery, luxuriant trees, 
banks of grass by which the fosse and 
grim walls are masked. Through these 
are seen peeping pretty gateways, often 
of a stately, monumental character, built 
of a snowy-looking stone, while the spires 
and gables peep from their snug shelter 
within. Others are of a grim and hostile 
character, and show their teeth, as it were. 
One of the most effective for the gratifi¬ 
cation of the tourist is St. Malo, with its 
mouldering but picturesque towers, bat¬ 
tlements, and other defences. 

Dunkirk, a fortress of the “first class," 
fortified on the modern system, and there¬ 
fore to the careless spectator scarcely 
appearing to be fortified at all — is a place 
of suclt extreme platitude, that the be¬ 
lated wayfarer wishes to escape almost as 
soon as he arrives. There is literally 
nothing to be seen. But a few miles 
away, there is to be found a place which 
will indemnify the disgusted visitor, viz., 
Bergucs. As the train slackens speed 
ou begin to take note of ricli green 
anks with abundant trees planted in files, 
sucli as Uncle Toby would have relished 
in his garden. There is the sound as of 
passing over a military bridge, with other 
tokens of the fortified town approaching. 
There it lies, close to the station, while 
the invariable belfry and heavy church 
rise from the centre, in friendly compan¬ 
ionship. There always seems an air of 
sadness in these lone, lorn monuments, 
which perhaps arises from the sense of 
their vast age and all they have looked 
down upon. Men and women, and houses, 
dynasties and invaders, and burgomasters, 
have all passed away in endless succes¬ 
sion, but they remain, and have borne the 
buffetings of storms and gales and wars 
and tumults. As we turn out of the sta¬ 
tion, a small avenue lined with trees leads 
straight to the entrance. The bright, 
snowy-looking place seems to bask in the 
sun, while just the tops of the red-tiled 
roofs seem to peep at us over the walls. 
At the end of the avenue the sturdy gate¬ 
way greets us cheerfully, labelled “ Porte 
de- Biene,” flanked by two short and burly 
towers that rise out of the water; while 
right and left, the old brick walls, red and 
rusted, stretch away, flanked by corner 
towers. We enter, and then see what a 
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tiny, compact little place it is — a perfect 
miniature town with many streets, one 
running round the walls; all the houses 
sound and compact and no higher than 
two stories, so as to keep snug and shel¬ 
tered under the walls, and not draw the 
enemy’s fire. The whole seems to be 
about the size of the Green Park at home, 
and you can walk right across, from gate 
to gate, in about three minutes. It is 
bright and clean "as a new pin,” and 
there are red-legged soldiers drumming 
and otherwise employed. 

Almost at once we come on the place, 
and here we are rewarded with something 
that is worth travelling even from Dover 
to sec. There stands the old church, 
grim, rusted, and weather-beaten, rising 
in gloomy pride, huge enough to serve a 
reat town, while facing it is the belfry 
eforc alluded to, one of tiic most elegant, 
coquettish, and original of these always 
interesting structures. The amateur of 
Flemish architecture is ever prepared for 
something pleasing in this direction, for 
the variety of the belfries is infinite; but 
this specimen fills one with special delight. 
It rises to a great height in the usual 
square tower-shape, but at each corner 
is flanked by a quaint, old-fashioned ion- 
relic or towerlet, while in the centre is an 
airy elegant lantern of wood, where a most 
musical peal of bells, hung in rows, chimes 
all day long in a most melodious way. 
Kacli of these towers is capped by a long, 
graceful peak or minaret. This graceful 
structure lias always been justly admired 
by the architect, and in the wonderful 
folio of etchings by Coney, done more 
than fifty years ago, will be found a pictur¬ 
esque and accurate sketch. 

It seemed a city of the dead. But now 
chimed out this music of the chimes which 
never flag, as in all Flemish cities, day or 
night. This supplies the lack of company, 
and has a comforting effect for the soli¬ 
tary man. From afar off comes occasion¬ 
ally the sound of the drum or the bugle, 
fit accompaniment for such surroundings. 
At the foot of the belfry was an antique 
building in another style, with a small 
open colonnade, which, though out of har¬ 
mony, was still not inappropriate. The 
only thing jarring was a pretentious mod¬ 
ern town hall, in the style of one of our 
own vestry buildings, “ erected out of the 
rates,” and which must have cost a huge 
sum. It was of a genteel Italian aspect, 
so it is plain that French local administra¬ 
tors arc, in matters of taste, pretty much 
as they are with us. One could have 
lingered long here, looking up at this 


charming and graceful work, which its 
surroundings became quite as much as it 
did its surroundings. 

While engaged in admiring this work it 
was curious to find that not a soul crossed 
the place. Indeed, during my whole so¬ 
journ in the town, a period of about half 
an hour, I did not see a dozen people. 
There were a few shops; yet all was 
bright, sound, in good condition. There 
was no sign of decay or decaying; all 
seemed to sleep. It was a French dead 
city. But it surely lives and will live, by 
its remarkable bell-tower, which at this 
moment is chiiningaway, with a melodious 
huskiness, gay tunes, repeated every quar¬ 
ter of an hour, while as the hour comes 
round there is a general clamorous chari¬ 
vari. 

These may seem very unpretending 
sights and shows for the traveller ; but it 
is worth considering what an amount of 
thoughtful enjoyment is thus obtained, at 
but little pains and expense. There is, 
above all. the old antique sense; the 
revival of the past, and the delightful 
feeling of being undisturbed by the rush 
of tourists and starers. 

Percy Fitzgerald. 
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